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Chronicle 


Home News.—Secretary of State Stimson appeared 
before the Foreign Affairs Committee of the House on 
January 6 to ask an appropriation of $450,000 for the 
American delegation to the Geneva dis- 
armament conference. In the course of 
what appeared to be an extemporaneous 
address, the Secretary spoke with remarkable frankness. 
At the close of the World War, he said, the Allies insisted 
upon “a very rigid disarmament by Germany,” and 
while the United States did not ratify the treaty of 
Versailles, yet we joined in the demand that Germany 
“accept these drastic terms.” This action was dictated 
by the conviction that disarmament by Germany would be 
“the first step in general disarmament.” But the result, 
unfortunately, was to create a disparity, with Germany 
disarmed, surrounded by a group of nations which have 
increased their armaments. Resultant political and finan- 
cial disturbances had made themselves felt throughout 
the world, and were yearly becoming more acute. Hence 
it was evident, said the Secretary, that “ energetic steps 
should be taken to carry out the original plan” of general 
disarmament. 

On January 4, the Democrats offered their tariff bill, 
and in a special message to Congress the President urged 


The Geneva 
Conference 


what has been called his “emergency relief program.” 
The President stated that this program 
had been adopted after conference with 
Democratic as well as Republican offi- 
cials, and with leaders in banking, labor, agriculture, and 
industry. The plan includes the strengthening of the 
Federal land-bank system as an aid to agriculture; estab- 
lishment of a reconstruction finance corporation, with 
assets of $2,000,000,000, to furnish credits to industry 
and agriculture; creation of a system of home-loan dis- 
count banks to revive employment in the building indus- 
tries; enlargement of the discount privileges of the 
Federal reserve during emergencies; a plan to relieve 
depositors in closed banks; revision of transportation 
laws to afford relief to the railroads, and drastic economies 
in Federal expenditures. The President asked for action. 

The tariff bill contained several important changes. 
Authority in all “ flexible provisions” was transferred 
from the President to Congress, and the appointment 
_ of a counsel to represent the public at 
Tarif all hearings, and the establishment of a 

permanent international economic con- 
ference on tariffs, were provided. No changes in the 
present rates were made, the Democrats believing that 
this would be futile, with the Republicans controlling the 
Senate. Republican leaders stated that the bill would be 
vetoed by the President. 

On December 30, 1931, two bombs were found in the 
mail in the post office in Easton, Pa. On examination, one 
exploded, instantly killing two post-office clerks, and 
— injuring four others. The second bomb, 
the removed for examination, exploded and 
Mate killed the State explosive expert. Four 
other packages, addressed to prominent Italians in New 
York, Baltimore, and Pittsburgh, were then examined, 
and found to be bombs. On the following day Italian 
consuls, and others known to be connected with the party 
of the Fascisti, were warned, with the result that other 
bombs were taken from the mails in various parts of the 
country. Several arrests have been made, but no direct 
evidence of an anti-Fascist campaign disclosed. 

On January 7, Secretary Stimson sent an important 
note to China and Japan, in which he served notice that, 
the last vestige of Chinese authority in Manchuria having 
been destroyed, he refused to recognize 
the legality of the change or any new 
treaty, since he stood by the Open Door 
and the Nine Power Treaty. The note created a sensation. 


The President’s 
Relief 
Program 


Stimson 
Note on 
China 


Argentina.—An _ ill-timed and abortive revolutionary 
movement set on foot by a small group of exiled Argen- 
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tineans broke out on January 3 in several parts of the 
Entre Rios Province but speedily col- 
lapsed. Only about four hundred 
civilians were involved, though the revo- 
lutionists maintained that certain army units were pledged 
to join them. The movement had no popular backing, as 
it was generally conceded that President Uriburu’s Pro- 
visional Government would transfer the Administration 
in an orderly way to President-elect Agustin Justo. La 
Paz was the only town the rebels took, but they fled 
after a few hours on the arrival of the Provisional forces 
and several army airplanes. The rebels all entered from 
Uruguay, and Argentina officially protested to the Uru- 
guayan Government for what it termed its carelessness. 


Revolt 
Suppressed 


Australia—Final returns of the December election 
gave the Government of Joseph A. Lyons a greater 
majority than that indicated in these columns last week. 
In the new Parliament, which opens 
February 17, the United Australia 
party will have thirty-nine fhembers, the 
Allied Country party will have sixteen, and with the two 
Independents, the Lyons Government will thus have a 
majority of thirty-nine over the Laborites, who will have 
eighteen representatives, of whom fourteen belong to the 
regular Labor party and four to the Lang extremist group. 
Mr. Lyons pledged the new Ministry to a revision of the 
tariff schedules and to greater imperial preferential trade 
with Great Britain and the Dominions. 


Final 
Election 
Returns 


China.—On January 1 the new National Government, 
headed by Lin Sen and made up largely from the Can- 
tonese faction, was inaugurated. The following day 
Japanese troops entered Chinchow, the 
seat of Chang Hseuh-liang’s so-called 
Manchurian Government, which had 
been previously evacuated. Thus they gained control of 
all Manchuria. There was no fighting but the Chinese 
retreat was disorderly and bandits were active. Despite 
the Chinese protests it was understood that the League 
of Nations would not summon any extraordinary Council 
session to consider the Manchurian situation further, 
but that it would be content with appointing the inquiry 
commission already agreed upon. On January 5 the full 
list of five members proposed for the commission was 
submitted by Aristide Briand to the Chinese and Japanese 
Governments for approval. Major-Gen. Frank R. McCoy 
is to be the United States member, and Lord Lytton the 
British. The other three are General Henri Edouard 
Claudel, of France; Dr. Heinrich Schnee, of Germany ; 
and Count A. Aldovrandi, of Italy. 

On January 3 Sino-Japanese affairs took on a new 
aspect when three Japanese sentries in Mukden attacked 
Culver B. Chamberlain, of Kansas City, Mo., United 
States consular official, when he at- 
tempted to catch a train to Harbin, 
where he was to take up the post of 
Consul. There were conflicting press reports of the affair, 
of which a serious view was taken in Washington. A 
protest had been quickly lodged by the Mukden Consul 


Japanese 
Occupy 
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General, but it was met with a minimizing of the incident 
by Japanese military authorities and only slight punish- 
ment was ordered for the Consul’s assailants. Not satis- 
fied with the apology tendered by the Japanese authorities 
Secretary Stimson sent a formal protest to the Japanese 
Ambassador. M. Debuchi expressed the formal regret of 
Japan for the attack, but the Secretary of State declined 
to regard this as closing the incident. 


Czechoslovakia.—According to the N. C. W. C. cor- 
respondence of December 28, the ecclesiastical ban against 
the German Catholic papers, Deutsche Presse and Eger- 

land, published by the Pressverein Eger- 
a 4 land, was definitely revoked by the 

Archbishops and Bishops of the Repub- 
ic. These papers had been censured by the Episcopal 
Conference held at Olomouc in October for attacks made 
upon the Most Rev. Pietro Ciriaci, Apostolic Nuncio to 
Prague, in connection with the resignation of the former 
Archbishop of France, Msgr. Francis Korda¢. The direc- 
tor of the Pressverein, Father Magerle, who had been 
suspended, retracted and was reinstated. No indication, 
however, was received of any submission on the part of 
Professor Sanda, who had led in the recriminations. The 
Holy Father, in a letter to Archbishop Pretan of Olomouc, 
praised the zeal of the Bishops in taking the stand they 
did against the recalcitrants. 


Finland.—On January 2 two-thirds of the votes 
counted showed 386,117 for the repeal of prohibition, 
7,160 for modification, and 138,708 for retention of the 
law. With the count five-sixths over on 
January 3, the Wet lead was maintained, 
and with seventy per cent of all the 
votes, anti-Prohibitionists found a majority which ex- 
ceeded their fondest hopes. Their utter defeat was finally 
acknowledged by the Drys, who were disappointed even 
in the rural districts. Many districts were ninety-six to 
ninety-nine per cent wet. Of the 346,715 women who 
voted, about sixty-six per cent opposed prohibition. A 
special session of the Parliament was called for January 
19 at the Cabinet’s request, to act on a bill for the repeal 
of prohibition, in view of the referendum. 


Prohibition 
Rejected 


France.—The Reporter General of the Chamber's 
Finance Commission, M. Lucien Lamouroux, estimated 
recently that during the coming year French taxpayers 
will contribute $3,200,000,000 to the 
treasury. Slightly more than $2,000,- 
000,000 of this amount will come from 
ordinary revenue and expenditure, the rest from com- 
munal taxes, postal and telegraph expenses, and from 
special taxes allocated to the sinking fund. Rumors 
were current in Paris during the past week that Foreign 
Minister Briand had suffered two severe paralytic strokes 
and was near death. The French Ministry denied the 
report, and while admitting that M. Briand was under 
constant care of physicians, insisted that his illness was 
no more than “a slight cold” and pointed out that he was 
personally conducting the affairs of his office. 


Taxes; 
Briand 
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Germany.—Over an international hook-up the New 
Year address of President von Hindenburg was carried 
to all countries, and plainly heard in America. His mes- 
sage was spartan in its fortitude and 
power; his manner of speaking, strong 
and simple. He expressed gratitude and 
admiration of the patience and courage of the German 
people, and exhorted them to union in working out their 
destiny through the period of sacrifice ahead. He re- 
minded them that their trust must be in God, who had 
saved Germany before. Adolf Hitler, confident of early 
success, planned to move his headquarters to Berlin. In 
his New Year message to his followers, he announced that 
they would go on to victory “through hell, death, and 
damnation.” Bruening continued to hold supreme power 
and will personally present Germany’s views on repara- 
tions at the Lausanne conference this month. His latest 
and most strategic move was to call into conference Adolf 
Hitler and the leaders of the other opposition parties in 
the hope of prolonging the term of office of President 
von Hindenburg and postponing the Presidential and 
Prussian Diet elections in the Spring. The Chancellor 
stressed the need of a united front. 


Address of 
von Hindenburg 


India.—With greater intensity than ever the civil-dis- 
obedience campaign of the.All-India National Congress, 
led by Mahatma Gandhi, flared up in the first week of 
the new year. The beginnings of the 
conflict occurred while Gandhi was re- 
turning from the Round Table Confer- 
ence in London. In Bengal and the United Provinces, 
the leaders of the National Congress declared a “ no- 
rent ” campaign, and in the Northwest Frontier Province 
disorders became prevalent. The British Government of 
India decided that the New Delhi truce, effected last year 
between Lord Irwin, former Viceroy, and Gandhi, had 
been violated, and thereupon issued drastic ordinances 
dealing with the unrest. Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, Abdul 
Ghaffar Khan, and others were arrested in accordance 
with these ordinances designed for “the maintenance of 
peace and security.” These arrests were made about the 
time Mahatma Gandhi arrived in India, December 28. 

On January 2, Gandhi sought an interview with the 
Viceroy, Lord Willingdon, for the purpose of discussing 
the new restrictive ordinances. The Viceroy refused an 
interview in regard to the ordinances, 
which, he said, were intended only for 
the suppression of violence and were 
necessary measures. Furthermore, he stated that Gandhi 
and the All-India Congress leaders would be held respon- 
sible for any disorders throughout India. The indications 
from this reply were that Lord Willingdon and the Indian 
Government would follow a sterner policy than that of 
Lord Irwin. Mahatma Gandhi and the Nationalists 


Unrest 
Grows 


Government 
Measures 


looked on the reply as a nullification of the Irwin-Gandhi 
truce and instituted counter-measures such as were fol- 
lowed previously in the civil-disobedience rebellion. The 
Government replied by condemning the All-India Na- 
tional Congress as an unlawful organization and by im- 
posing four additional ordinances covering all the possible 
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activities of the Nationalists. These ordinances reaffirmed 
the penalties against the “ no-rent” agitation and made 
new and specific condemnation of “certain forms of 
molestation and boycotting,” of associations which inter- 
fere with the administration of justice, of public meetings 
and demonstrations, etc. In general, the ordinances were of 
a nature to suppress in every way every activity of the 
Nationalists. The provisions gave the Government author- 
ity to forfeit the funds of the Congress, to arrest sus- 
pects and to imprison them without trial. Mahatma 
Gandhi was arrested, following these ordinances, on Janu- 
ary 4, and lodged in Yerovda Jail, near Poona. No 
charge was made except that his arrest was “ for good 
and sufficient reasons.” Vallabhal Patel, the President 
of the All-India National Congress, was also arrested, as 
were the national and provincial executives of the Con- 
gress. The ban on the Central Executive of the Congress 
imposed by the Indian Government was extended by the 
Provincial Governors to all local branches. 

During all of this time, riots occurred in Peshawar, 
Benares, Calcutta, Bombay and other centers; in the 
battles between the Nationalists and the military police, 
several Indians were killed and a large 
number injured. The Nationalists de- 
clared “ hartals ” and days of mourning 
in protest against the ordinances and arrests, instituted 
strikes, and began intensively various forms of civil-dis- 
obedience opposition. From the statements issued by the 
Government of India and interpreted by the London press 
it would seem that the Government policy was that of 
crushing the Nationalist movement of Mahatma Gandhi 
as the only method of making possible the Constitutional 
reforms discussed at the Round Table Conferences. 


Civil- 
Disobedience 
Protest 


Mexico.—The law limiting the number of priests in 
the Federal area left the churches on New Year’s Day 
and the following Sunday practically without services. 
Catholics initiated a passive resistance 
campaign. They were instructed by a 
Pastoral letter of Archbishop Diaz to 
file petitions for injunctions against the execution of the 
measure and that non-violence must mark the Church’s 
resistance. Without the priest’s participation, his letter 
stated, the Catholic religion cannot be practised because 
the Catholic Church is “an hierarchical society and can- 
not even be imagined without the Hierarchy established 
by Jesus Christ.” The Archbishop also called attention to 
the fact that the right of the hierarchical organization 
was recognized in the organic law of 1874, which also 
spoke for the first time of church registration “ not to 
limit priests but to guarantee them liberty.” In the pres- 
ent Constitution, he argued, “ it cannot be said that these 
points have been modified, and the statements of Portes 
Gil on June 21, 1929, recognized fully the Constitutional 
guarantee to which we have referred and which included 
only the clear and final expression of what the Govern- 
ment understood by liberty of practising and professing 
the Catholic religion.” 

On January 4, the judges of the six District Courts 
of the Federal District conferred on the decisions to be 
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rendered in the first test petitions in five of the courts to 
enjoin the Government from enforcing 
the new law. The following day four 
Federal District judges ordered the 
Government to show cause why it should not be enjoined 
from enforcing the new law. Judge Francisco Montellano 
Lanz, of the First District Court, summarily denied a 
priest’s application for a writ, merely citing a similar 
denial on October 14, 1931, of a similar petition against 
a similar law in the State of Vera Cruz, and asserting 
that there was no evidence to show that anyone would be 
injured by enforcement of the law. In the Sixth District 
Court the judge allowed the priest to amend his petition. 


Injunctions 


Portugal.—The recent taxicab strikes in Lisbon were 
followed by persistent rumors of an extensive revolu- 
tionary conspiracy expected to manifest itself in the bomb- 
ing of public buildings and military 
barracks. Acting on this information, 
the police of Oporto conducted a series 
of raids on suspected centers. A large number of bombs, 
rifles and revolvers were discovered and confiscated, and 
stores of dynamite were found in the cellars of the Sao 
Joao theater. After the arrest of more than 200 persons, 
the Governor of Oporto announced that the revolution 
had been suppressed. Lisbon was quiet, but authorities 
canceled all military leaves and held troops in readiness. 


Revolutionary 
Rumors 


Spain.—A special wireless dispatch to the New York 
Times claimed that the Spanish Bishops had at last ac- 
cepted the Republic. Msgr. Tedeschini, the Papal Nuncio, 
was quoted as saying: “The entire 
Spanish Bishopric, to a man, has ac- 
cepted the Vatican’s policy with regard 
to the Church in Spain.” In view of the Nuncio’s at- 
titude toward the Republic, this was interpreted as mean- 
ing that the Republican regime was definitely accepted 
by the Church, which reserved its right to work for re- 
vision of the inequitable provisions of the new Consti- 
tution. 


Bishops 
Accept 
Republic 


League of Nations.—The rising tide of nationalism, 
both political and economic, and the inability of various 
nationals to realize the mtensity of the world depression 

caused anxiety at Geneva as to the out- 
Fest Wagne; look for 1932. The International 
Iraq; Liberia 

Labor Office, after two years of work, 
issued on January 3 its answer to the question: “ What 
wage should workers get in each of the Ford European 
factories to let them live at a standard equivalent to 
that of the seven-dollars-a-day man in Detroit?” The 
answer was, that this could be done with a wage lower 
than that of Detroit in all of the fourteen cities investi- 
gated, except Stockholm. Formal approval by the 
Mandates Commission of statehood for Iraq was made 
on January 5 in the commission’s report to the League 
Council. As a condition for statehood, Iraq must join 
the League. As a result of the League experts’ investi- 
gation of Liberia an extensive though temporary super- 
vision of the Republic was recommended. The National 
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City Bank, of New York, should also lease part of the 
remaining half of its $5,000,000 credit to Liberia. 


Disarmament.—The American delegation to the 
Geneva arms conference on February 2 was completed 
with the following names: Charles G. Dawes, Ambassa- 
dor to Great Britain, Chairman; Hugh 
S. Gibson, Ambassador to Belgium; 
Claude A. Swanson, Senator from Vir- 
ginia; Norman H. Davis; and Dr. Mary Emma Woolley, 
President of Mount Holyoke College, Mass. Foreign 
Minister Dino Grandi would head the Italian group. The 
three main proposals which the British would urge were 
said to be: reduction of the size of battleships; an 8,000- 
ton limit for cruisers, and complete abolition of sub- 
marines. The battleship figure would be reduced from 
the existing 35,000 tons to below 25,000 tons; their guns 
from 16 inches to 13.5 or even to 12; and no cruiser to 
carry guns larger than six inches. 


American 
Delegation 


International Economics.—Not much outiook was at 
hand of reconciling conflicting points of view at the com- 
ing reparations conference at Lausanne, on January 18. 
French opinion, as expressed by the 
press, appeared more crystallized than 
ever against discussing the abandonment 
of reparations; the responsibility for the situation being 
focused on the American attitude on debts, as represented 
by Congress. The single exception was La Depéche, of 
Toulouse, which advocated a liberal treatment of Ger- 
many, and if necessary, cancellation, so that Hitler might 
lose “three-quarters of his supporters,” thus throwing, 
as seemed inevitable, the discussion into the political 
field. It was reported in London that the secret draft re- 
port of Sir Walter Layton, rejected at the recent Basle 
conference, which advocates complete annulment of the 
Young plan, would be pressed by London bankers upon 
the British Government, leaving thus little room for com- 
promise with the French. In Germany the Reichsbank 
was holding its own at the New Year, gold reserves 
having increased by $400,000, which was their first in- 


crease since July. 


French 


Opinion 





J. Desmond Gleeson, one of the brilliant group 
that surrounds G. K. Chesterton in England, will 
draw some interesting lessons from the de- 
pression, in a well-written paper entitled, “ The 
Protestant Experiment Has Failed.” An _ old 
argument against the Church is turned neatly in 
its favor. 

To the dictatorships in Europe add Lithuania. 
Valentine Matelis will tell next week how Sme- 
tona won the elections there in December, in 
“ Lithuania Under Dictatorship.” 

Philip Burke will return to our columns next 
week with another paper on current phenomena, 
the treason of the artists. They have all, or near- 
ly all, gone industrial, which means commercial, 
which means sad. He calls his paper “ The Sad 
American Artist.” 
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The Alimony Racket 


BILL will shortly be introduced in the New York 

Assembly to provide for a study by the State of the 
laws on marriage, divorce, and domestic relations. Senator 
Julius S. Berg, who proposes the measure, reports that 
his bill is favored by a.number of judges who believe 
that the present legislation at times works great hardship 
on innocent parties. 

While so-called “ liberals” hail the proposal as an op- 
portunity to make divorce “easier,” this does not seem 
to be the general spirit of the judges. “ Many of the 
Supreme Court justices,” reports Senator Berg, “do not 
believe that the marriage or divorce laws should be 
‘liberalized.’ Their thought is, however that some 
changes should be made, should careful study show them 
to be feasible, to cope with present-day problems.” 

That some changes are necessary is not open to doubt. 
New York grants divorce for two causes only; but even 
under this comparatively restricted policy, abuses are far 
too common. 
as a rule the courts are “ arbitrarily favorable’ to women 
disputants, probably on the ground that it is better to 
make a mistake in favor of a woman than of a man. This 
is only stating in delicate language that, under the in- 
fluence of lawyers who long ago should have been dis- 
barred, alimony is fast becoming one of our safest and 
most lucrative “ rackets.” 

Here there is room for reform with a vengeance. The 
question of what suits for divorce may properly be ac- 
cepted by a conscientious lawyer need not be discussed in 
detail. Lawyers who care for their professional reputa- 
tions, as well as for their consciences, scrutinize every 
proposal with care, and many, be it said to their credit, 
manage to harmonize the discordant couple. Other 


lawyers, however, are not so discriminating. Not only do 
they accept every case that is offered, with little or no 
examination into the existence of a real legal cause for 
separation, but they are not averse to that sort of ad- 
vertising which consists in a reputation for never losing 
Up to the present, bar associations have 


a divorce case. 


Senator Berg, for instance, believes that . 
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contented themselves with lifting, at long intervals, a 
feeble and ineffective finger. In face of this tolerance, a 
still lower group of shysters have made common cause 
with disreputable private “ detectives,” and can offer 
their clients the certainty of divorce, based upon manu- 
factured evidence. 

If properly conducted, Senator Berg’s commission may 
do much good. Certainly, it should have no difficulty in 
uncovering the alimony racket, in which, under favorable 
conditions, half the alimony goes to the client, and half to 
counsel. A series of these cases, properly documented, 
might even stir our senile bar associations to something 
more effective than resolutions which moan and deplore. 
Nor is there much danger that any Assembly in the 
progressive State of New York will “liberalize” the 
divorce laws. Nevada may rejoice in its Reno, but we 
shrink from any participation in that national disgrace. 


Municipal Misgovernment 


HE outstanding example of municipal misgovernment 

in this country is the city of Chicago. Its teachers 
have remained unpaid for nearly a year, and its financial 
distress is now so extreme that relief can be had only 
through an action by the State which in the commercial 
field corresponds to a receivership. A recent decision by 
the courts, voiding the tax assessments for the years 1928, 
1929, and 1930, seems to cut off the city’s last hope of 
retrieving solvency. 

Even the casual observer, unacquainted with the devious 
details of local politics, must wonder how this great city 
has come to this pass. A collection of hovels and tents along 
a swamp little more than a century ago, today Chicago is 
one of the largest and richest cities in the world. Four 
universities, hundreds of schools, colleges, art galleries, 
and museums, with institutions for the relief of every 
form of suffering, and citizens who support them liberally, 
are among its assets. Its banks and its commercial asso- 
ciations are of international importance. In every 
activity but one, its citizens are enlightened, enterprising 
and energetic, but the exception is telling. For years 
their interest in good government has been practically non- 
existent. 

Where good citizens are indifferent, thieves and rascals 
flourish. That principle is as true in Cranberry Corners 
as it is in Chicago or New York. Writing nearly sixty 
years ago, Bryce sought to dip his pen in a friendly ink 
when he discussed municipal government, but in spite of 
his intentions, the ink all but turned to gall. In the 
‘seventies, the upright spoke with bated breath of the 
depredations of “ Boss” Tweed in New York, but to- 
day Tweed must hide a diminished head. Compared with 
the experts who followed him, the once renowned brigand 
is a bungling and discredited amateur. 

If some years ago Chicago conducted a municipal cam- 
paign on the issue of whether the King of England should 
reign in Cook County, let no other cities point a finger in 
scorn. In their campaigns, the issue is often the tariff, 
the moratorium, international relations, and other matters 
which are as remote from municipal government as King 
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George and the Buckingham Palace. It is the old trick 
of the stage magician. Warning his audience not to take 
their eyes from the casket in the corner, he deftly inserts 
another rabbit and an omelet into his box. 

Americans are supposed to be an intelligent people, but 
our record in municipal misgovernment belies that con- 
clusion. Until mayors and aldermen cease to seek office 
by promising a lower tariff and a new deal on the French 
debt, our reputation will rise no higher. But taxes, and 
the cost of living, will. 


Prohibition or Temperance? 


ITH the passage of the Volstead Act twelve years 

ago, this Review expressed the hope that the so- 
cieties established, with the approbation of the Church, 
for the promotion of temperance, would not be aban- 
doned. It appeared to us that the promises of Prohibition 
were unfounded, that the trade would pass from the hands 
of honest men into the control of rascals, and that the 
bootlegger would establish at least two dens for every 
corner saloon. Holding these opinions, which ten years 
of Prohibition have confirmed, we urged that temperance 
societies would now become more necessary than ever. 

It is with pleasure, then, that all lovers of temperance 
will read the address of His Eminence, Cardinal Dough- 
erty, the Archbishop of Philadelphia, to the Catholic 
societies of the Archdiocese on New Year’s Day. In 
view of its importance, we quote its main paragraphs, 
suggesting that they be studied by those optimists who 
believe that the unhappy problem of intemperance among 
the young can be solved by Act of Congress. 

“Having heard the report on behalf of the members 
of the Total Abstinence Society,” said His Eminence, “ it 
occurs to me to say that when the law prohibiting alco- 
holic drink was passed, many thought that there would be 
no further need for our temperance or total-abstinence 
societies. Hence the practice of giving a pledge against 
intoxicating liquors to boys and girls at Confirmation was 
discontinued. There seemed to be no need of it. 


“ But, unfortunately, Prohibition has not performed the © 


miracles that were expected. According to experts, such 
as judges, public officials, social service workers, and 
others, there is as much, perhaps even more, drunkenness 
and intemperance today than before the passage of the 
Volstead Act. 

“When in the past did we see young men and women 
of respectable families carrying a flask of liquor when 
going to social events? When did we see young girls, 
not yet of age, drinking in public, perhaps to excess, 
cocktails and the strongest kind of intoxicating liquors, 
and perhaps being overcome by them? That, today, is 
not an uncommon sight. 

“Tf, then, before the Volstead Act the societies in- 
itiated in this country by Father Mathew, and organized 
by the Bishops and priests of the past, were a necessity, 
they are also a necessity today. Incidentally, it is 
important that these matters be taken up by the reverend 
clergy at their conferences and retreats, and we have ex- 
horted them to interest themselves in the re-establishment 
of these total-abstinence societies. It has also been found 
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needful to resume the practice of tendering a pledge 
against intoxicating liquor to boys and girls on the oc- 
casion of their Confirmation.” 

In the sober and restrained language, characteristic of 
his dignity as a member of the Sacred College, Cardinal! 
Dougherty sketches a sad condition among our young 
people. We repeat his words in the hope that they ma) 
encourage the establishment of total-abstinence societies 
not only in our parishes, but in our colleges, particularly, 
those for young women. Of all the evils that have been 
established by this unhappy attempt to legislate morality, 
the worst is the blight it has cast upon the mothers of th: 
coming generation. 


Real and Bogus Relief 


E are heartily in sympathy with the joint state- 

ment of the Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
organizations, recently released by the Federal Council of 
Churches. Religious organizations all over the country 
have been asked to organize relief funds for the unem- 
ployed, and they have responded whole-heartedly. But 
the joint statement draws attention to a serious fact, 
pointed out by this Review last year. The very energy of 
these organizations may tend to obscure the absolute 
necessity of adopting measures to destroy the social and 
economic conditions which are the cause of constantly 
recurring periods of general distress. 

It is a praiseworthy act to feed the hungry, but more 
praiseworthy to establish conditions under which the num- 
ber of the hungry is brought to the irreducible minimum. 
For more than a year, political and social leaders have 
warned us to make ready with provisions of food, clothing 
and money. But how many took thought, or even now 
are taking thought, to curb the excesses of the capitalistic 
system which has thrown seven million wage earners out 
of work, and has put as many on part-time employment ? 

The year opened with an announcement from dozens of 
employers that wages would be cut from ten to twenty 
The distress thus caused will certainly not be 
relieved by a few hundreds of thousands of dollars. At 
best, it can only be softened. As the statement rightly 
insists, all these local funds, even were they backed by 
State and Federal relief, are a palliative, not a solution, 
and “are grossly inadequate to prevent tragic demorali- 
zation of individual and family life. Employment is the 
only cure for unemployment.” 

How near that demoralization is many fail to recognize. 
That saddest of symptoms, the capture of respectable 
young women by commercialized vice, is reported in a 
number of localities. It is seen in school truancy, and in 
school children whose misdeeds have brought them into 
our juvenile courts. It makes itself felt keenly in families 
struggling almost without hope to maintain standards of 
social and economic decency. Discontent, resentment, re- 
bellion, dwell in the hearts of thousands, particularly in 
the crowded sections of the great cities. 

We face the third winter of widespread unemployment 
and distress “ without any constructive program to pro- 
vide work for any but a small minority of the idle.” The 
wealthy quibble with their lawyers about income and 
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corporation taxes, while the hungry throng our streets. 
How much longer can we fend off an uprising of the 
destitute ? 


Church and State in Spain 


© the New York Times for January 3, Mildred 

Adams contributes an article on the new Government 
in Spain. Mrs. Adams probably tried to state the case 
impartially, but in proceeding to draw a parallel between 
the Catholic Church, as it exists in this country, and the 
Catholic Church, as it will be hampered, crippled, and, 
quite possibly, stopped, in its work in Spain, she be*rays 
a deplorable ignorance of the de facto Government in 
Spain, and of the American form of government. 

Mrs. Adams finds little to criticize in the new Spanish 
Government. What Americans would call thieving, she 
pronounces to be a “ scientific point of view” in mat- 
ters “ of economics and education.” An American scien- 
tific parallel would be the “ confiscation” by Washington 
of Dr. Fosdick’s new church on Riverside Drive, fol- 
lowed by a similar “ confiscation ” of Harvard University, 
and the banishment into foreign parts of Dr. A. Lawrence 
Lowell and Dr. Fosdick. For that, exactly, is what has 
happened in Spain. 

All the churches and colleges of the Society of Jesus 
in Spain, whose title is quite as valid as that of Dr. 
Fosdick and the Harvard Corporation, have been “ con- 
fiscated.”” There is small doubt that similar action will 
by degrees be taken, first, against the school and churches 
of other Orders, and then against those in charge of the 
diocesan clergy. 

To Mrs. Adams, this is separation of Church and State. 
To students of government, it is not separation, but a 
union, which consists in complete domination of the 
Church, and of all private schools, by a political junto 
styling itself the State. “ The government of the Re- 
public,” writes Mrs. Adams, “is trying hard to maintain 
this modern, matter-of-fact attitude.” Modern and mat- 
ter of fact, it may be. But it is an attitude based on the 
theory that individuals have no rights which the majority 
are bound to respect. 

Mrs. Adams strives to show that the condition of the 
Church will not differ greatly from that in the United 
States. Probably she will succeed in convincing the 
unthinking, but nothing could be farther from the truth. 
The contrast is easily stated. 

In the United States, the right of the Catholic Church 
to open churches and to conduct in them all services 
deemed necessary by the ecclesiastical authorities is un- 
questioned. In Spain, most of the churches held by the 
Religious Orders have been confiscated. All other church- 
es remain open only by tolerance, to be revoked at any 
time, of the State officials. 

In the United States, the Church freely conducts schools, 
colleges, seminaries, and universities. The attempts of 


bigots to establish, through the infamous Oregon statute, 
precisely what is now established in Spain, were trium- 
phantly routed by the decision of the Supreme Court. 

The American doctrine is that no government may 
dictate to the parent the school which his child must 
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attend. The Spanish doctrine, under the de facto Gov- 
ernment, is that the child must attend the schools estab- 
lished by the State, and no other. 

The American and the Spanish doctrines are not, then, 
parallel. They are not even akin. They are essentially 
opposed. 

We Americans hold that every human being is clothed 
with rights derived from a power infinitely higher than 
that of the State. The Spanish doctrine is that no man 
has any rights which a political majority may not revoke 
or destroy at will. 

The point is of importance only as showing Mrs. 
Adams’ lack of familiarity with American institutions, 
but it should be observed that the Federal Constitution 
does not state that this Government has “ no official State 
religion.” What is of importance is to protest against 
the articles and editorials now appearing in our news- 
papers and magazines, all purporting to show that the 
status of the Catholic Church under the de facto Govern- 
ment in Spain is, in all essential points, identical with that 
of the Catholic Church in the United States. 

Confiscation of churches and schools is impossible 
under our institutions. In Spain, it is obligatory. 

Let us begin by suppressing all the Methodist schools 
and churches in the United States, “ confiscating,” that is, 
“ stealing,” their property, and exiling their officials, and 
this by constitutional enactment. Then we shall have 
something like a parallel to what now exists in Spain. 


Darkness in Mexico 


HE recent action of the Government in Mexico, 

limiting the number of priests in the Federal District 
and the two Territories, was not wholly unexpected. 
Several States had already issued similar decrees. 

In accordance with his wise policy, the Most Reverend 
Archbishop of Mexico City has had recourse to con- 
stitutional means of opposition. It was not difficult for 
him to show that the decree was opposed to positive 
legislation, both fundamental and statutory. Unfortu- 
nately, however, the first court decisions have been ad- 
verse. What may be decided on appeal remains to be 
seen, but favorable decisions can hardly be hoped for. 

Of course, the action of the Mexican Government is 
tantamount to suppression of the Church. As the Arch- 
bishop wrote, since the hierarchy is essential to the 
Church, any plan which opens church buildings to the 
people, but expels the clergy, makes the normal function- 
ing of the Church impossible. No priest can possibly 
minister to the religious needs of 50,000 people. His 
work is to preach, to baptize, to hear confessions, to offer 
the Holy Sacrifice, to administer Holy Communion, to 
care for the sick, the poor, and the dying, and to bury 
the dead. With a parish of even 5,000 souls, all this labor 
would call for two or three priests. 

The Mexican Government is well aware of this fact, 
even if some Americans, whose proudest boast is that 
they stand for liberty of conscience, are not. That is 
why the Government adopted the policy. Following the 
exhortation of the Holy Father, we who enjoy religious 
liberty should pray that light may soon dawn in Mexico. 
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Hands Off the Sales Tax 


GERHARD HIRSCHFELD 


AXES are always bad, but there are times when 
they cannot be avoided. The question, then, is 
not: taxes or no taxes, but the problem is rather: 
what kind of taxes. ‘That increased taxation will be a 
matter of fact within a reasonably short time, will not be 
denied. The Government's deficit, which for the last 
fiscal year ran close to $900,000,000, will be between 
$1,500,000,000 and $2,000,000,000 by June 30, 1932, it 
is estimated. ‘wo means could prevent further taxation ; 
reduced government budget or huge bond issues. A re- 
duced budget is, in the long run, unthinkable in view of 
the increasing duties springing from a steady develop- 
ment of this nation, be it in exports, in education, in re- 
search, in science, in transportation or unemployment. 
Bond issues are unfair to a future generation upon whose 
shoulders would rest the responsibility of retiring a debt 
of which it were quite innocent. Taxes, we are told, will 
do away with the budget deficit. 

But what sort of taxes? A sales tax! Senator Reed 
advocates among other levies a general sales tax of one- 
half of one per cent, whose yield he estimates at about 
$2,000,000,000. This alone would easily take care of the 
Government’s deficit for the next few years. Senator 
Smoot, chairman of the Finance Committee, is in favor of 
a “ selective’ sales tax. Representatives Bacharach and 
Snell are going strong, with proposed sales taxation swell- 
ing their sails. Sentiment for the sales tax appears to be 
increasing all along the rank and file of Congress mem- 
bers. 

Let us state right here that a general sales tax is unjust, 
and unfair to the broad masses of people representing 
more than three-fourths of the total population. But let 
it be said also, if for nothing else but for fairness’ sake. 
that a sales tax has definite advantages: whereas today’s 
personal income tax is paid, to the extent of ninety-seven 
per cent, by 380,000 individuals only, the sales tax has a 
very wide base. It includes every conceivable branch of 
business and to obtain a large yield, each branch has to 
be taxed to a small extent only. The sales tax has pro- 
duced good results in Germany and France, in Italy. 
Canada, Austria, Belgium and Czechoslovakia; in France 
it even surpasses the income tax. The sales tax is so 
much easier to collect than the income tax. Look at 
tobacco which yields in the United States nearly $400,- 
000,000 a year in taxes without much trouble in collecting 
it. Contrast it with the individual income tax which, at 
a tremendous cost of collection, does not yield more than 
about $616,000,000 per annum. 

And yet, the general sales tax is fundamentally wrong. 
It is wrong because it does not equalize the burden of 
taxation in accordance with income. On the contrary, it 
charges every consumer at about the same rate no matter 
what his earnings. It is clear that a tax which is based 
on the principle of justice for all, must not be applied to 
spending but to earning. But a tax on dresses and on 


stationery, on automobiles and on insurance, on shoes aud 
on furniture would charge Mr. Jones, who makes $2,000 
a year, more or less the same amount as it would charge 
Mr. Brown, who makes $20,000 a year. Assuming that 
the sales tax would be one-half of one per cent, it would 
mean an approximate increase in the purchasing price o{ 
ten dollars per annum. The ten dollars would mean a 
charge of one-half of one per cent on the income of the 
$2,000-a-year man but they would represent a charge of 
one-twentieth per cent only on the income of the $20,000- 
a-year man. It is at this point that the injustice in- 
volved in a general sales tax becomes cruelly obvious. 

The proposed taxation is not only unjust to the large 
majority of salaried and wage-earners, it is also eco- 
nomically unsound. We have had the depression. We 
still have it. We know by now that the depression is 
largely due to the fact that great values are produced not 
all of which can be sold to the consumer. Giving the 
average industrial production between 1923-25 the index 
figure of 100, we notice that the production of iron and 
steel has dropped to 51, that of food products to 88, of 
lumber to 40, of automobiles to 52, of non-ferrous metals 
to 64, of coal to 70 and so on. A solution of this depres- 
sion comes therefore down to the simple requirement to 
raise consumption to the level of production. To bring 
this about, the buying power of the middle classes must 
be strengthened. Yet, the sales tax will achieve exactly 
the contrary: it will extract from the people an additional 
$2,000,000,000, and this sum will come very largely out 
of the pockets of the middle classes. In other words, the 
spending power of the American people, instead of being 
strengthened at this critical moment, will further be weak- 
ened by the sales tax. This, naturally, cannot help the 
recovery of business; it must retard it. 

The whole problem sounds so simple: the government 
needs money; there are millions of sales made in this 
country day in and day out; let us charge every one of 
them a tiny percentage, and we shall have a yield of bil- 
lions of dollars every year. It sounds simple enough; 
charge every sale that is being made. Charge the copper 
when it is sold to the smelter; charge it when sold to the 
manufacturer ; charge it when sold to the wholesaler, and 
then to the jobber, and then to the retailer and, finally, to 
the consumer. We have generally six sales involved in 
the process which starts in the mine and ends in the shop. 
Many times there are as many as ten or twelve different 
sales. At the end, the consumer would be charged not 
one-half of one per cent but three or five per cent. This 
is an altogether abnormal charge on the average wage- 
earner’s pocket. 

And even here the story does not end. In many 
branches, practically in every single field of business en- 
terprise, it is not possible to distinguish between sale and 
service. Ordinarily, I eat my meals in a place which can 
neither be called cheap nor extravagant, and I pay per- 
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haps eighty per cent for food and twenty per cent for 
service. Once in a while, | find myself in a luxurious 
restaurant where I pay eighty per cent for service and 
only twenty per cent for food. It is the same with a 
mechanic or a plumber or a painter, in short, with any 
kind of professional service where services rendered may 
not be worth more than twenty or thirty per cent. How 
is it possible to split these bills? The answer is, they can- 
not be split, and if we charge sales, we have to charge 
service, too. 

But here we are drifting into serious trouble. Service 
includes, with the storekeeper, for instance, such items 
as rent, the use of capital, advertising, storage, insurance, 
etc. Or, if we go one step further, a tax on services 
would include the publisher and the advertising agency, 
the dentist and the doctor, the salesman and the engineer, 
the broker, the lawyer and a multitude of other “ profes- 
sionals,” let alone labor in household and factories. 

If we come to this point, we can clearly observe that 
a general sales tax is out of the question. It would have 
to be adorned with so many exemptions that, in the end, 
it would in its success rest entirely on the honesty of the 
business man. It would even then involve such a burden 
on the consuming classes that it is in its practical applica- 
tion quite unthinkable and certainly wholly unjustifiable. 

But how about a retail sales tax? If this would be 
collected when the goods pass to the consumer, there 
would be none of the “pyramiding” which we have men- 
tioned above. We would in this way easily get around 
the tremendously complicated service-tax. To be sure, 
the retail tax has many advocates, and indications are that 
it will have a better chance to pass Congress than a 
general sales tax. However, this does not contradict the 
fact that a retail sales tax would exactly fall upon the 
shoulders of those who can least afford it: the middle 
classes. Whereas a general sales tax would embrace rich 
and poor alike, though not in fair proportion, a retail 
sales tax would be felt particularly by the housewife who 
goes shopping and by the man who buys two cigars. Far 
from taxing the upper income brackets adequately, it 
shifts the burden on those who do not count the dollars 
hut the pennies. Taxation of retail sales is, in a way, 
even more unjust to the low earning classes than a gen- 
eral sales tax. 

The retail sales tax is unjust to the consuming classes 
of moderate income, but it is also unjust to the retailer. 
to the storekeeper. He who today is struggling hard to 
make both ends meet, will have to face another tax 
which will not only be a tax on goods but must, as we 
have explained above, include service such as rent, the 
use of capital, the retailer’s own laborious work and so 
on. Therefore, this retail sales tax would charge service 
in the stores and shops all through the country but it 
would leave out of consideration services of labor and 
capital, of advertising, insurance and other forms of 
“service” in plants and mines and factories. Would it 
be fair to put an additional burden on the shoulders of 
the retailer who has his hands full, meeting or trying to 
meet chain, and department-store competition? Would 
it he fair to ignore the more potential earning classes of 
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manufacturers and miners who would be rather un- 
affected by a retail sales tax? 

There is no space left to tell about forms of taxation 
which would be more sound and more in line with 
economic principles than either the retail or the general 
sales tax. Suffice it to say, the income tax could be in- 
creased considerably if strict legislative measures would 
call a halt to the wide-spread use of tax evasion in one 
form or other by the well-to-do classes. The larger in- 
comes are far from adequately taxed. Many securities 
are still tax-exempt; there is no effective curb on “ play- 
ing the market”; many large corporations write off sub- 
stantial capital losses to save taxes; there are a hundred 
ways in which the income tax can be circumvented. 

It may be necessary to tax certain luxury goods; but 
the principle of sales taxation, either general or retail, 
should not be driven so far that the consuming classes 
are to bear the brunt of the burden alone. The higher 
brackets must bear an adequate proportion; only in this 
way can just taxation, that is, taxation proportionate to 


earning, not to spending, be made effective. 


Mark Twain’s Religion 


Irvine T. McDonacp 

HEN he was twenty-one years of age, Mark Twain 

was exposed to an influence which is seldom sufh- 
ciently stressed in discussions of his subsequent philoso- 
phy. He spent the winter of 1856-7 working for Wright- 
son and Company, printers in Cincinnati, and lived at a 
cheap boarding house that numbered among its guests one 
Macfarlane. And there is reason to suspect that, had 
the impressionable youth not met and associated with this 
interesting intellectual phenomenon, American letters 
would have been robbed of some of their most striking 
diatribes against mankind by the man who conceived the 
quaint notion of bettering the world by eliminating the 
oxygen from the air for two minutes. 

Macfarlane, a Scotch mechanic, was that occasionally 
found combination that produces geniuses and freaks, a 
man of untrained mind with an omnivorous appetite for 
hooks. History, philosophy, science, Scripture and the 
dictionary were his studies. He hoasted that he knew 
every word in the English lexicon, to spell and to define, 
and there is no record that his claim was ever disproved. 

To the young printer, this anomaly of a Macfarlane 
stood out singularly among the commonplace folks who 
peopled those premises, and either through curiosity or 
admiration, or both, he cultivated his company. Every 
night he visited Macfarlane’s room and listened to the 
questionable wisdom that fell from his lips. It was from 
this mentor that he learned to declare that “man’s heart 
was the only bad one in the animal kingdom, that man 
was the only animal capable of feeling malice, envy, vin- 
dictiveness, revengefulness, hatred, selfishness, the only 
animal that loved drunkenness—almost the only animal 
that could endure personal uncleanliness, the sole animal 
in whom was developed the base instinct called patriotism, 
the sole animal that robs, persecutes, oppresses and kills 
members of its own immediate tribe, the sole animal that 
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steals and enslaves the members of any tribe”; that 
“man’s intellect was a depraving addition to him which: 
in the end, placed him in a rank far below the other beasts, 
though it enabled him to keep them in servitude and cap- 
tivity, along with many members of his own race.” Many 
years later, the international idol, Mark Twain, reported 
gleefully that his wife, when illness confined her to her 
room, found consolation in the knowledge that now she 
would not have to listen to so much about the “ damned 
human race.” 

Here, then, in a boarding-house room in Cincinnati, was 
planted the germ of that later luxuriant growth some of 
whose brightest flowers were picturesque aphorisms con- 
sciously calculated to startle humanity into a recognition 
of its own meanness. And humbly he included himself 
among the mean, In a marginal note he once wrote: 
“* What a man sees in the human race is merely himself in 
the deep and honest privacy of his own heart. Byron 
despised the race because he despised himself. I feel as 
Byron did, and for the same reason.” 

Such consistency as that, though, was beyond his power 
to maintain, for when he was seventy he said: “We de- 
scribe a man by his vicious traits, and condemn him; or 
by his fine traits and gifts, and praise him and accord him 
high merit for their possession. It is comical. He did 
not invent these things. He did not stock himself with 
them. God conferred them upon him in the first instant 
of his creation.” 

It appears from the foregoing, and rightly, that the 
growing custom among his admirers of considering Mark 
Twain a great natural philosopher is without solid founda- 
tion. Humanist is probably a better description of him, 
and that only in a restricted sense. He lacked congenitally 
the logical consistence that is the sine qua non of all 
philosophy, even humanistic; but he found in human 
beings a source of never-ending interest and concern that 
sprang from no scientific bent in him, but directly from 
his writing soul. To him, life and literature were in a 
special sense the great correlatives. Let him be regarded, 
then, as a literary humanist, not a philosophic one. 

Yet, these theories of his did constitute a philosophy 
of a kind, namely, his own personal philosophy, the glass 
through which he saw the world, the system of explana- 
tions by which he sought to understand and to interpret 
it. And from it he constructed his religion, a religion 
which, like many another’s, had precious little influence 
on his conduct, which is recorded as temperate, honest, 
industrious and charitable. Towards one specific group 
of people only did he profess actual antipathy, and that 
was the French. Even there he could not be consistent. 
Behold Joan! 

It is inaccurate to charge Mark Twain with atheism. 
Further, it is incapable of being sustained. Neither in 
practice.nor in theory did he deny the existence of God. 
Surely no evidence is at hand to indicate that his morals 
varied in any respect from the conventional code, nor 
has there been any intimation that they did. It is his 
theories that draw the critics’ fire, and provided the shot 
come from the proper angle, those theories are worthy 
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to be riddled with bullets. But atheism is the wrong 
angle. 

No atheist wrote, and he wrote it in his seventieth year: 
“Let us now consider the real God, the genuine God, the 
great God, the sublime and supreme God, the authentic 
Creator of the real universe, whose remotenesses are 
visited by comets only—comets unto which incredibly dis- 
tant Neptune is merely an outpost, a Sandy Hook to 
homeward-bound specters of the deeps of space that 
have not glimpsed it before for generations—a universe 
not made with hands and suited to an astronomical 
nursery, but spread abroad through the illimitable reaches 
of space by the fiat of the real God just mentioned, by 
comparison with whom the gods whose myriads infest 
the feeble imaginations of men are as a swarm of gnats 
scattered and lost in the infinitudes of the empty sky.” 

No unbeliever in the Deity has said, as he said in one 
of those fascinating dinner-table conversations that he 
loved: “No one who thinks can imagine the universe 
made by chance. It is too nicely assembled and regulated. 
There is, of course, a great Master Mind, but it cares 
nothing for our happiness or our unhappiness.” Nor 
was it any scoffer at true Divinity who, with character- 
istic inconsistency, contradicted the last sentence on 
another occasion when he wrote, as among his religious 
conclusions: “I believe in God the Almighty. . . . I think 
the goodness, the justice, and the mercy of God are mani- 
fested in His works: I perceive that they are manifested 
toward me in this life; the logical conclusion is that they 
will be manifested toward me in the life to come, if there 
should be one.” And here it is pertinent to quote this 
statement, made by him toward the end of his life: “I 
have never seen what to me seemed an atom of proof that 
there is a future life. And yet—I am strongly inclined 
to expect one.” How close, how marvelously close he 
came to implicitness of faith! 

Unfortunately, he could not reconcile himself to Chris- 
tianity. The division of the sects, their mutual contra- 
dictions and the bigotry with which they were apt to 
function lent themselves too readily to ridicule, too little 
to endorsement. It was the natural reaction from the in- 
tensive religiosity, bordering on superstition and some- 
times crossing the border, with which his early youth 
was afflicted, the atmosphere that made him “ fear God 
and dread the Sunday school,” that taught him to hear 
in every clap of thunder the voice of a hideous avenging 
monster, to see in evéry flash of lightning an unsheathed 
blade that existed for nothing more constructive than the 
righteous murder of a little boy who had stolen a water- 
melon. Small wonder that he learned to despise the being 
whom he supposed was the orthodox God of Christian 
worship, whom he described as “an irascible, vindictive, 
fierce and ever fickle and changeful master.” Small won- 
der that one whose soul was capacious enough to give 
residence to a concept of “ the real God, the genuine God, 
the great God, the sublime and supreme God” who is 
good, just and merciful, should hold contemptible that 
other being. 

Did he write offensively to Christians? Undoubtedly. 
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He was temperamentally incapable of subtleties of dis- 
tinction required to separate certain truths from certain 
errors dwelling in the same neighborhood. He stood as 
one apart from the body of Christians, and watching the 
petty and dishonest wrangling between some Christian 
sects, judged the authenticity and worth of Christianity 
by the inconsistency and ridiculousness of some of its 
member groups. He was the victim of an instinct to 
generalize, the same instinct that urged him to condemn 
man for the shortcomings of men. He ridiculed the truth 
for the error that lived adjacent to it. Are there not 
some today, for example, who proclaim Prohibition as a 
Christian law? And do they not thereby invite ridicule 
on Christianity? Not that such ridicule is pardonable; 
only that it is understandable. 

In discussing Galilee he once wrote: “I am sure. . 
that many who have visited this land were Presbyterians 
and came seeking evidences in support of their particular 
creed; they found a Presbyterian Palestine. . . . Others 
were Baptists, seeking Baptist evidences and a Baptist 
Palestine. Others were Catholics, Methodists, Episco- 
palians, seeking evidence endorsing their creeds, and a 
Catholic, a Methodist, an Episcopalian Palestine.” True, 
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it is bad logic, but how natural, to condemn all for the 
faults of the many, and how hard for one of his environ- 
ment and background to discriminate. 

And if he were capable of offending, he also had it 
in him to write a passage such as this: “ Bethlehem and 
Bethany, in their poverty and their humiliation, have 
nothing about them now to remind one that they once 
knew the high honor of the Saviour’s presence; the hal- 
lowed spot where the shepherds watched their flocks by 
night, and when the angels sang ‘ Peace on earth, good-will 
to men,’ untenanted by any living creature. . . . Re- 
nowned Jerusalem itself, the stateliest name in history, 
has lost all its ancient grandeur . . . and the Ottoman 
crescent is lifted above the spot where, on that most 
memorable day in the annals of the world, they reared the 
Holy Cross . . . Bethsaida and Chorazin have vanished 
from the earth, and the ‘desert places’ round about 
them where thousands of men once listened to the 
Saviour’s voice and ate the miraculous bread sleep in the 
hush of a solitude that is inhabited only by birds of prey 
and skulking foxes. 

“Palestine is desolate and unlovely. And why should it 
be otherwise? Can the curse of a Deity beautify a land?” 


The Desperate Case of Monsieur Duhmannel 


Joun Grssons 


I am meaning it for the name of an eminently re- 
spectable restaurant just opposite the Gare Mont- 
parnasse in Paris. So respectable, indeed, is it that next 
to no English or Americans ever go there, with the result 
that the food is quite eatable and one can still get a most 
scrumptious meal for eighteen francs, vin, of course, not 
blooming compris. I know it quite well, which is why I 
have picked it here as being about the only French name, 
barring of course Napoleon, that I can offhand remember. 
It naturally would not do to give you the real name 
of the man that I want to try and tell you about, because 
he is true. That is, if by now he isn’t luckily dead. But 
I can decently make an effort to describe him a bit. Now 
some men, you know, wear a totally bald head with abso- 
lute dignity. Only this man did not, and with six feet of 
lean, lanky height oddly emphasized by the very shabbiest 
frock coat that I ever saw in my life, a beak of a nose as 
red as that thing that you see on some sorts of parrots, 
and a long and untidy brown beard, he somehow looked 
perfectly obscene. It is a trifle, of course, but that was 
the honest impression of M. Duhmannel that I got at 
our first meeting. 

Then, a moment later, as we both unbent ourselves 
from our united courtesy bows, I had not time for any 
more impressions, because I was much too busy trying to 
make out what on earth we were supposed to be talking 
about. Well, imagine it all! A French clerical school 


| is probable, of course, that I spell it all wrong, but 


with all the boys on vacation and about six French priests 
of the staff as hosts of the rare English guest. I can still 
see the Father Rector or whatever would be his correct 


title, a priest and a gentleman and I should imagine a 
scholar too; only his scholarship did not include a word 
of English. They were all like that, grave and courteous 
and plainly eager to entertain their guest. And then 
every blessed remark had to come through this scare- 
crow, Monsieur the lay master, who in term-time would 
take the instruction of the English language. 

Well, I mean, don’t you know, that the man could not 
speak English! A little perhaps twenty-five years earlier ; 
and even now for all I know he might have been alright 
with theory and grammar and so forth. What I was cer- 
tain of was that neither of us could properly understand 
a word that the other said. So we bad those priests and 
their polite, formal questions, and every trifling remark 
repeated about three times over before we could get the 
hang of it at all. At the start I fumbled simply horribly, 
but then, as with my continual “ Pardon, Monsieur,” I 
interrupted a quick glance of suspicion from one of the 
priests, the thing began to dawn on me. Then, turning 
round slightly in my chair I faced Duhmannel full, the 
little farce or tragedy or whatever you like to call it was 
beyond any possible doubt. With dirty, skinny fingers 
that miserable old man was rolling up pellets of bread in 
absent-minded agony, while in the evening cool of that 
carefully shaded refectory he was simply sweating as 
under physical torture. Whatever the affair might be, 
it struck me pretty hard that it wasn’t exactly all farce. 

After that, of course, I went carefully, pronouncing 
every sentence as slowly and accurately as possible and 
pausing with meticulous pains at each one of the priests’ 
translated questions. After all who am I, a mere layman 
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and a pretty poor one at that, to tell a French abbe that 
our Westminster Cathedral is beautiful? And if I do 
take about two minutes to deliver my considered judg- 
ment on the point, it eases off the strain from an unfor- 
tunate brute of an English master who can’t speak Eng- 
lish. And, by and by, I had the satisfaction of seeing 
the shadow of suspicion clear away from the eyes of the 
Reverend Father Rector. 

Bit by bit, we somehow got through that awful meal 
and then, “grace”’ over, there arose the question of 
“What about it?” An Englishman in a French town, 
I certainly don’t want to go to bed about eight on a sum- 
mer’s evening. Nor would it seem quite comme il faut 
to invite six soutaned priests to the nearest saloon bar. 
Was it possible, I hazarded, that Monsieur in view of his 
lay status might be so sufficiently gentil as to be willing 
to lay aside his ordinary engagements and to accompany 
a foreign stranger round some of the sights of his so 
beautiful city? Its architecture, I had heard, was un- 
rivalled in Southern France. For just a moment there 
was a perceptible pause, and then the Rector said some- 
thing which on translation turned out to mean that under 
the exceptional circumstances, the very exceptional cir- 
cumstances, he would be happy to grant a permission 
until half-past ten. The lodge gate was to be notified 
accordingly. 

Outside and away from the School, we turned as if by 
some common instinct into the nearest little wine-shop. 
A grubby bit of an estaminet it was, with its half-dozen 
shabby-green tables drawn out on the dirty pavement; 
but as I was sitting down at one, my companion was in- 
side the place as though hiding in its furthest corner. 
The woman seemed to know him, I thought, because while 
I never heard him ask for anything she was bringing him 
about the smallest glass possible of French beer. One 
buys it by the bottle, you know, and then perhaps the 
very poorest of all will only pay their centimes for half 
a bottle and the balance of the swipes, stale and soured, 
will have to be unloaded on the next pauvre. It looked 
just that sort of place, and then it struck me that the 
shrug the woman gave as she set down the tiny glass was 
just the shrug that sort of woman might give to a con- 
temptuously tolerated old customer whose credit was ex- 
hausted. She wouldn’t know, of course, that I was with 
the man. 

We are of course a heroic race, we English, and within 
seconds I had done it, accidentally drunk that sour filth 
myself and was abjectly apologizing for my so rude error. 
It was a bottle of good wine, of course, that we desired ; 
perhaps Monsieur as a Frenchman and so a connoisseur 
might be amiable enough to indicate which wine he could 
best recommend. And over the sickly, sweet stuff we 
solemnly discussed the universe and its ways, the stout 
and bedraggled Frenchwoman staring sardonically at us 
over her perpetual knitting. I remember that woman. 
Never before on the same female body had I ever seen 
hair braided to such neat perfection and carpet slippers 
so untidily sloppy. 

With even the hour or so of practice, his poor English 
was bit by bit coming back now. Even at its best I 





imagine that it had never been up to much, but still with 
pains and patience it worked in a way. It was all differ- 
ent now, of course, being away from the School and the 
Rector’s severely calm scrutiny. What he could do, 
Monsieur said, if it was ever discovered how little Eng- 
lish he could really speak, he simply dare not contemplate. 
Never, never, could he sufficiently thank me for my good- 
ness of heart, my Heaven-sent kindness in the matter of 
deceiving those six good priests. And he threw out his 
hands with a gesture. To me, too, he owed this hour of 
unwonted freedom. In general, the Father Rector, a 
stern man though a just, did not favor his lay assistant 
leaving for the town after the hour of supper. There 
were reasons, perhaps, that he thought he had. He had 
been misinformed on certain points. Uncharitable stories 
had been told him which were not true. And Monsieur 
relapsed into melancholy silence. 

But why, I ventured, this residence at all during vaca- 
tion? For the priests, one could understand it, but for 
a lay instructor, a gentleman of the world, was there no 
place that he wished to visit? Paris, perhaps, or Bor- 
deaux? Though, of course, it might well be that his 
studies so engrossed him that he felt the school his home. 
One gets by habit to love a place. 

At the word, a torrent was unloosed. Excitement per- 
haps at having someone to talk to. Helped on maybe by 
the bottle; for soon of course there was a second. But 
love the School, Monsieur! He hated it. Imagine well, 
an usher, a half-educated and totally inefficient usher who 
had only got his place by a lie and who only kept it 
because he was cheap, imagine such a one as sole layman 
in a household of scholarly priests. It was pouring out 
now in French too fast for me to catch most of it, but 
bits I got. His studies! and he told me about some of 
his duties. Of course he never saved a centime and so 
there were no vacations for him. Bed and food just so 
long as he liked to stop there and keep the priests’ regu- 
lation hours. But that was all. For evenings in the 
town, the thing was inconceivable. Not once in a year 
would the Father Rector sanction such as a thing. If he 
knew it. But of course there were other ways. As | 
pictured that awful frouck-coat stealthily scaling a wall 
en route to the dirty little bar, I rather thought that | 
caught the point of view of the sedate and scholarly 
Father Rector. 

Wondering what on earth to say to it all, as I care- 
lessly glanced at the little tables outside on the pavement 
I saw that we were no longer the only customers. A 
young French workman and his girl were amiably split- 
ting a half-bottle of blanc. A coarse-built, lumpy wench 
she was, but then just for a fleeting split-second the 
couple were looking at one another and I caught a some- 
thing which it would need a real writer to get down on 
paper. One can not quite describe it, but it was that 
look of happy innocence, at once shy and confident, about 
which the right man might write a poem. I am not the 
right man. Let me say that it somehow reminded me of 
a film that I once saw. 

Duhmannel saw that moment too and looked across to 
see if I had seen it, an old Frenchman and a middle- 
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aged Englishman. Then very slowly he said it. “ Forty 
years back it must perhaps save.” It might have saved 
him, I fancy he meant. “ But now,” he went on still 
slower, “there only is this.” And he pointed at the 
bottle. And then in another minute he had changed and 
was off as fast as he could rattle. With most of it in 
French, but here and there bits of bad English. It was 
all of the most abominable. An usher, and an usher till 
he died. 

But was it so, I wondered, and on the moment I fell 
to trying to count up possibilities. I am nobody, of course, 
and I am not in business at all. But I do know plenty 
of people in London, and, after all, the man must be 
some good to somebody. If his English was poor, it was 
coming back to him ; at least he could write it. There must 
be jobs for correspondence clerks, underpaid jobs prob- 
ably for the inefficient clerks, but jobs for all that. The 
dickens of a life, I should think, with cheap lodgings in 
the London squalor. But still if, if by any miracle I 
could bring it off, there at least was escape. 

Would it then be, he said, that of a certainty in such 
a job he could attend the Mass every morning? Well no, 
I had not thought about that. It is quite unusual, I fancy, 
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for fifth-rate London clerks to be afforded any particular 
privileges for the practice of the Catholic religion. Only 
with Monsieur, as it happened, it was all that was of the 
most important. Ever so odd, it seemed to me, and some- 
thing like a madman’s dream. For while he hated and 
loathed the place, he dare not be away from it. “ You 
would not understand,” he said, “ but I am Catholique. 
And I do so many wrong things that I do not dare to 
think to die away from the priest.” And he sadly con- 
templated the wine bottle. It was empty now. 

Well, I mean to say, that is all that there is, don’t you 
know. There did not seem very much more to say. And 
five minutes later we were out of the place and back on 
our way to the School. 

Next morning I left with many salutations from the 
Father Rector. I wonder, by the way, how much he 
knew; quite possibly rather more than he might have 
done. And the bit of a tale comes of course to a finish, 
because never since have I heard of Monsieur Duhman- 
nel. I sometimes rather wonder what may have hap- 
pened to him. 

He may of course be dead. And still I wonder what 
has happened to him. Or oughtn’t T to wonder? 


The Religious Trends of Humanism 


Francis Burke, S.]. 


T is a sincere satisfaction to those who were aware of 
| the anomaly of a newspaper discussion of Humanism 
that the past year has seen the lamps and the pyres 
extinguished. It really does seem wise and decent to wait 
and see what the universities will ultimately have to say. 
The United States is threaded now with university Hu- 
manism, with pupils of Professor Babbitt or sometimes 
followers of Dr. More, who have brought into that popu- 
lous home of hollowness, the university English depart- 
ment, the first seriousness, the first rigidity, the first sub- 
stantial self-criticism it has known. The Humanists have 
ventured actually to catalogue and teach some findings, 
and to direct their attack, through all screens of defense, 
down to the interior of the individual disciple. They 
speak for intellectual seriousness; for self-restraint; for 
purpose; for thoughtful learning. They teach the “ hu- 
man disciplines,” or at least the human significance in 
other disciplines. And they maintain a philosophic dual- 
istic realism, to guard the expeditions of critical thought. 

Is that enough? 

Scarcely, even from the Humanists’ own viewpoint. 
For this is the embarrassment resulting: that whereas the 
university followers of Dr. More and Professor Babbitt 
admit, and to rate as authentic Humanists must admit, 
that there is a sphere of supernatural truth and religious 
import which transcends their own cultural sphere (much 
more than their cultural sphere transcends the “ nat- 
ural”), the newspaper retort still waits for a whole- 
hearted answer. If the supernatural is admittedly true 


(in despite of the Humanist confusion upon its defini- 
tion), how can the Humanist turn aside from it? 


Does 


he not thereby involve himself in an insincerity which 
ruins all the nobility of his start? Even if it be licit to 
choose the cultural sphere and consciously to prison one’s 
self in a limitation, must it not have windows opening out 
on the round of humanity’s supernatural horizons? Can 
you talk convincingly, can you talk truly, of human pur- 
poses without considering the Divine purpose upon hu- 
manity? Dr. More put the issue more pragmatically in his 
memorable Bookman article of March, 1930: 

The high value of being a man—is that telos attainable, is it 
even approachable, without religion? . . . This is the dilemma 
that faces the Humanist. The intuition of free will; free will 
exercised for a purpose; purpose directed to clothe human life 
with value; value measured by happiness—the chain is perfect, 
link by link, only at the end it seems to be attached to nothing. 
And so I ask myself, reluctantly, almost wishing my answer were 
mistaken, whether those who advocate Humanism as an isolated 
movement are not doomed to disappointment. It is not that the 
direction itself is wrong; every step in the program is right, and 
only by this path can we escape from the waste land of naturalism. 
But can we stop here in security? For purpose that will not end 
in bitter defeat; for values that will not mock us like empty masks, 
must we not look for a happiness based on something beyond the 
swaying tides of mortal success and failure? Will not the Hu- 
manist, unless he adds to his creed the faith and hope of religion, 
find himself at the last, despite his protests, dragged back to the 
camp of the naturalist? If we perish like beasts, shall we not live 
like beasts? 

Humanism in 1932 faces the religious issue. There are 
four responses possible. Of these, the first two are, re- 
spectively, suicidal and tragic. The third fails of finding 
ultimate finality. The feurth has not yet been fully pro- 
posed. And to give names to them, these four responses 
are severally urged by Dr. F. C. Potter, Walter Lipp- 
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mann, Dr. Paul Elmer More, and by some long-awaited, 
some painstaking and theological Catholic Humanist who 
has not yet appeared among us. Let us now run through 
these religious Humanisms one by one. 

1. The religion of Dr. Potter calls itself Humanism; 
but in justice to the serious movement which has had first 
claim upon the name, which protests and demonstrates that 
it has nothing at all in common with Dr. Potter’s belated 
and puerile “ religion of humanity,” we must call Dr. 
Potter’s efforts by the name of “ humanitarianism” or 
something like it. Dr. and Mrs. Potter noted 1930 with a 
manifesto: “ Humanism: A New Religion,” with a prefa- 
tory note which was quite the best page of its sort since 
Lewis Carroll. Among the major pronouncements of the 
subsequent pages one may read that: 

If we are to have any science of religion . . . it must be agnostic 
about God. Humanism is not simply another denomination of 
Protestant Christianity: it is not a creed: nor is it a cult. It isa 
new type of religion altogether . . . Humanism is faith in the 
supreme value and self-perfectibility of human personality. . . . 

That last phrase might sound like the promise at least 
of a high Stoicism; but it is increasingly apparent that, 
for the humanitarian, personality dissolves in cosmic 
echoes; and that Dr. Potter has never really emerged 
from what authentic Humanists call the sphere of “ nat- 
uralism.” 

It befits Humanists, however, to reflect upon the warn- 
ing of Dr. More. Their refusal to ascend from their 
own station involves them fairly enough in denial like 
Dr. Potter’s, and one perhaps comprehends Dr. Sheen’s 
persistent confounding of numanitarian and Humanist. 

Much more serious than Dr. Potter, Curtis W. Reese 
follows his “ Humanism” and his “ Humanist Sermons ” 
with a “ Humanist Religion,” a somewhat respectable bit 
of sociology which perversely wishes the name of religion. 
But real sociologists no longer “ biologize,” and have now 
almost ceased to “ sociologize ” with Durkheim: multitudi- 
nous viewpoints and sober analyses like those of Pitirim 
Sorokin make the sociology of today. 

Humanitarian religion, then, would lead the Humanists 
down by descending spirals into the monist maélstrom. 
Whatever obtains in human interests may there be un- 
critically pursued. And that is Humanist suicide. “ A uni- 
versal culture always tolerant, always fluid, smiling on 
everything exotic and on everything new, sins against the 
principle of life itself,” says Professor Santayana in “ The 
Genteel Tradition at Bay.” 

2. The second response possible to Humanism is that 
of Walter Lippmann in the “ Preface to Morals” which 
is now almost three years old. It is true that Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s company is not admitted by Humanists; it is also 
true that he cannot be put with Dr. Potter’s group. A 
Stoic always presents elements of tragedy; but he does 
not choose to end in cosmic nor in human whirlpools: 
justum et tenacem propositi virum. . . . John Wright 
Buckham, in the Nashville symposium, calls Mr. Lipp- 
mann’s views a high morality, not a high religion. That 
is doubtless true, as the matter stands. And yet one 
catches the echo of something deeper in Mr. Lippmann, 
a sigh or perhaps an inaudible prayer, “the desire of a 
desire that heaven were so . . .”—which seems totally 
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absent from the language of Dr. Potter. That makes a 
difference. Even though Mr. Lippmann’s religiosity, for 
the curious world, thereafter puts on the guise of a cour- 
ageous march of self-command: saying that if one find 
not the good he wants, at least he wants the good he can 
find. And by contrast with the dark despairs of Joseph 
Wood Krutch, the courage makes another difference. 

3. In the third place, Dr. Paul Elmer More has just 
concluded his long study with what is at once a refusal 
of Catholicism and yet a profession of his personal faith 
in the dogma of the Incarnation. This is not the place 
to discuss the content of Dr. More’s book, “ The Catholic 
Faith,” but only to point out the religious portent in it. 
It is furthermore a matter of common knowledge that we 
may soon expect a religious pronouncement from Profes- 
sor Babbitt. His readers may venture to predict that 
Professor Babbitt’s religiosity will turn out to be Budd- 
hist; but that he will present his Buddhism as so much 
ethics. To which, of course, there will be many a reply. 
But Dr. More has just written what is essential. 

T. S. Eliot’s religious developments present, in their 
aspect as cultural discipline, elements which discourage a 
brief analysis. 

In this place it is perhaps proper to mention other 
names, of men who started directly from religious pre- 
occupations. The Methodist Bishop Francis J. McCon- 
nell, in his “ Humanism and Christianity,” insists upon 
the human evaluations implicit in the birth, suffering and 
death of Christ. Then there is Dr. William Hallock 
Johnson, Stone lecturer at Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary in 1930-31. His “Humanism and Christian 
Theism,” offers much that is interesting and valid so far 
as it goes: “‘ The supreme Humanist is the one who has 
done most to relieve men’s sorrow, to enrich their experi- 
ence, to widen their thought, to deepen their sympathy, to 
kindle their hopes. . ’ That is, of course, Our Lord. 
And the symposium already referred to, “ Humanism: 
Another Battle Line,” edited by William P. King, al- 
though uneven in value, has such Chestertonian things as 
this: 

The overwhelming sense of personal responsibility, the devastat- 
ing apprehension of the deadliness of sin, the awed acceptance of 
the glory of the Cross, and the trustful reception of new life from 
the living Christ... . / And it may well turn out to be our best 
wisdom which asserts that Humanism is a paidagogos, leading us 
to the Green Hill where we shall find God upon a Cross. 

“Tt may be... There you have the note of indetermi- 
nation which compels one to leave this group behind and 
press on to real finalities. 

4. Now what of the mysterious fourth way out for 
Humanism, which “has not yet been fully proposed ”’? 
That is the way of Catholicism. I have put it fourth in 
the scheme; but it is in reality first and unique, it is 
humanly necessary and Divinely imperious. For the Hu- 
manist, as for every other human creature, whether he 
know it or not, there is but one way, visibly or invisibly 
trodden: one Way, one Truth, one Life. 

By the very fact of the Incarnation, Catholicism is 
committed to a Humanism of some sort—far wider and 
deeper than the Catholic Humanism of the Renaissance, 
which was mostly Catholic per denominationem extrin- 
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secam. Whatever may be said of our poor nature in 
itself, a human nature consubstantial to our own, as the 
Council of Chalcedon defines, has been assumed by the 
Eternal Word of God; and that elevates us to the truth 
and validity of a tremendous context. A Catholic Hu- 
manism will therefore, while maintaining the powers of 
the purely human mind and will as the Vatican Council 
and Trent maintain them, prefer to lay emphasis upon 
the far greater powers which humanity historically pos- 
sesses by the grace and plenitude of the Word made flesh. 
With Justin and Irenaeus and the Alexandrians it will 
claim all human truth and goodness for its province, and 
will delight to show by long analysis how it all derives 
from the prophesied Christ and His coming. Or if with 
the difficult Tertullian and the immeasurable Augustine it 
chooses unsparingly to criticize human constructions and 
endeavors, this more austere and discriminating Human- 
ism will be learned frum the judgments of the Redeemer 
who has moved through them all. An alternation of two 
such Humanisms, the Humanism of Catholic tranquillity 
and the Catholic Humanism of pain, could be followed 
through all our history. One might find it again in the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries. Abbé Bremond has 
indicated it for later France. And at the present hour, 
after the Humanism of complacency, we in America be- 
gin to comprehend a Catholic Humanism which is a 
nation-wide Exaltation of the Holy Cross. 

What we yet lack is long meditation upon the human 
implications of the Catholic doctrine that the visible 
Church itself, set in the world and operating upon the 
world, is mystically the prolongation and fullness of 
Christ; that it is the mystical body of Christ; that in Him 
and by Him and through Him it guarantees what is 
authentic in humanity. And we need the same patient com- 
prehension, so far as the thing may be studied, of how 
the “ total Christ ” enters a man’s soul, bringing Catholic 
faith and hope and love: a preoccupation, in the case of 
the Humanist groups, like the Holy Father’s ethnic pre- 
occupations; a “ missiology,”’ both speculative and prac- 
tical, of its own smaller kind. 

One thing is certain. The American Catholic Human- 
ist, when he comes among us to enrich our own schools 
and to draw the Humanism of the other universities up 
from and out of its present perplexities, must himself be 
a scholar of widely human things. Humanists talk of 
politics and art and letters and schooling; and he must 
talk of all these things more extensively and more pro- 
foundly than they. Humanists talk, sometimes out of 
first-hand knowledge, of the Vedanta and the Buddhist 
books, of Confucius, of Plato, of Aristotle and the Hel- 
ladian glow. Sometimes they add Plotinus. And they 
love to refer to a partly thumbed Augustine, to a Thomas 
Aquinas they have scarcely read at all. Superficiality, if 
you will, in most of them; but certainly a broad one. 
And the answer must be both broad and deep. Our 
Catholic Humanist will not be glib nor facile. He will 
not descend to platitude nor aspire to mystifications. But 
he will hope, with his poor mind and his shabby love to 
speak truth which is bigger than he is, some present utter- 
ance of the definitive Truth who is the Incarnate Word. 
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Education 


Pound Foolish 
Pau L. BLaKkELy, 5.]. 
Y courtesy of the Office of Education at Washing- 
ton, I am informed that in 1931 our schools cost us 
$3,200,000,000. Unaccustomed to thinking of sums much 
in excess of $3.20, I transcribe the figures for fear of 
error, and write “ three billion, two hundred million dol- 
lars,” which is almost exactly the total of the Federal 
deficit by June of 1932. 

It is poor business weeping over spent coin, and to 
check the tears I add a few more statistics gathered by 
the Federal Government in its hours of ease. The sum 
mentioned takes in the cost of all schools, beginning with 
the kindergarten, and ending with the courses in tap danc- 
ing and the raising of hens at Columbia, and other seats 
of learning, public and private. 

In the elementary schools, there were 21,211,325 
pupils, which is about three millions under my private 
estimate of some months ago. The secondary schools 
enrolled 4,354,815 boys and girls, and the colleges and 
universities 1,099,468. The enrollment in private elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, of which about nine out of 
every ten are Catholic, was 2,700,000. 

All elementary schools show a decrease. Late mar- 
riage, divorce, the gradual disappearance of the living 
wage, and ethical standards transferred from the stock 
farm to the home, are combining to make us an enfeebled 
nation of old people. In the 1920-1930 period the num- 
ber of children under five years of age decreased by 
128,840. The experts in the Office warn us that enrol- 
ments in the elementary schools will “appreciably de- 
crease’ in the next ten years. 

So much for general statistics. The question now 
arises: are we getting the worth of our money? 

As far as the public schools are concerned, I do not 
think that question will ever be seriously investigated, 
much less answered. Politics and private interests stand 
in the way. With large liberality—or stupendous folly— 
most Americans take refuge in the frayed statement that 
every penny expended on the schools is a good invest- 
ment. Thereafter, they give themselves no further con- 
cern. The school is to teach their children everything that 
once upon a time was taught in the home by parents, the 
schoolboard is to supervise the gathering and expendi- 
ture of funds for the school, and so this becomes the best 
of all possible worlds. 

But, alas, for the boards! We have all sorts in this 
country. Some are small, in accordance with the theory 
that the best committee is a committee of three, with 
two members always absent. Others are large, for wide 
counsel brings much wisdom, and two heads, although 
both be of wood, are better than one. In some regions, 
schoolboards are appointed, since the people are not cap- 
able of selecting the proper representatives. In other dis- 
tricts, the board is elected, since the people alone can 
choose the best representatives. Then we have the un- 
paid schoolboard, usually in those bucolic sections still 
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wedded to stern ideals of civic virtue; and the paid school- 
board, the outcome of the conclusion that men work bet- 
ter when they are paid to work. But all these boards 
remind me of what King Bomba said of his armies in 
Naples; that you might dress them in blue, if you liked, 
or in yellow, or in red; but however you dressed them, 
all would run away at the first whiff of gunpowder. One 
charming result of schoolboards in this country is that we 
have the only schools in the world in which girls may 
elect millinery, should they dislike mathematics, and boys 
may choose gardening instead of Greek. 

As for the teachers, they are men and women who 
are worthy, most of them, of a better fate. What the 
board is the principal will be, and the paymaster; and 
from the average American schoolboard not much is to 
be looked for. Its status, academically and in every other 
sense I can think of, is low. In view of this fact, I 
marvel at the art, dexterity, prudence, patience, and real 
devotion found in the public-school teacher. Daily do 
they make bricks without straw, and silk purses from 
the aural appendages that abound at hog-killing time. 
“ The work that the schoolmaster is doing is inestimable 
in its consequences,” writes Leacock, adding that the 
schoolmaster is generally a woman. “ He is laying the 
foundation of the careers of the men who are to lead the 
next generation. He is also knocking all the best stuff 
out of a great number of them.” 

Undoubtedly. But if he were of a piece with his su- 
perior officers, he would knock all the best stuff out of all 
of them. 

The public-school system in this country began with 
a half-baked idea, made from Prussian dough, supplied 
by a man named Hegel, and imported in a fit of enthu- 
siasm by Horace Mann. It is a tribute to Mann’s powers 
that he made Americans accept it and, what is more, like 
it. But it is only just to say that Mann would stand 
aghast at what today passes for public education. The 
zealots who continued his work forgot the best in Mann 
and emphasized what was worst. 

We now have a system of public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools which costs us more than two billion dol- 
lars yearly. These schools have brought the illiteracy 
rate down to about four in 100. At the same time, the 
religious illiteracy rate has increased. ‘Today, after more 
than half a century of control, they reign supreme in the 
most criminal country in all the world. 

It does not seem to me that we are getting what we 
pay for. Merely to teach a boy how to read and write 
and pass his Regents’ Examinations, and go to college, 
is not worth while. Reading and writing do not make 
good citizens, nor does the possession of a bachelor’s 
degree. If the purpose of the public schools is to train 
good citizens, then, it seems to me, a glance at the 
Wickersham report on crime will show that something 
has gone wrong. 

For at least half a century, they have trained nine out 
of every ten of our future citizens. These schools are 
welcome to all the glory they can reap, but they cannot 
escape the consequences of responsibility. They have 
taught the public to believe that information is the same 
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as education, and that any boy who finishes eight years 
at an institution from which training in religion and 
morality is excluded, becomes automatically a good citizen. 

The woes and shortcomings of the colleges call for 
separate treatment, but space may be found for a few 
reflections. 

The combined endowment funds of American colleges 
and universities have been estimated at one billion dol- 
lars; the value of their grounds, buildings, and equip 
ment, at three billions. Yet while the colleges are con- 
continually calling for more money, few seem to know 
that by one decisive step they might rid themselves 01 
the financial burden, if not entirely, in great part. 

Tuition fees, we are informed, do not equal the ex- 
penditure by the college for the student. The deficit must 
be made up somehow—by the State, by gifts, by endow- 
ments, or, as in the case of the Catholic college, by non- 
salaried teachers. If this be true, it is difficult to see by 
what right these gifts and endowments of pious founders 
are bestowed upon young men and women who either 
cannot or will not profit by the academic opportunities of 
four years at college. No business man would invest 
five million in a factory, and then permit the workers 
to use worthless raw materials. But dozens of colleges 
do that very thing. 

Let our colleges rid themselves of the raw material 
that cannot possibly be shaped into a bachelor, with a 
tincture of learning, and a great thirst for more. That 
done, they would suddenly decrease by some forty per 
cent; but their funds could be expended to the last penny 
upon students, instead of as at present, upon boys and 
girls saving up silly credits for a worthless degree. 


Economics 





Our National Economic Inefficiency 
Cuartes McK. Lyncu 


N alarming feature of the present economic Crisis 
is the evident intellectual bankruptcy of those who 
should be leading the nation back to prosperity. The 
politicians, the publicists, and the professors have 
answered the general public’s inarticulate demand for 
guidance by unsupported assumptions and dubious 
theories which have been used by the bankers and the 
business men, to excuse what was, in many instances, 
their own ineptness and bad judgment. It is reasonable 
to suppose that their unwillingness to face facts, and 
their tendency to seek safety in catch phrases is not a 
result of our economic instability, but a cause of it. 
This attitude is revealed wherever our leading lights 
have to deal with unfavorable objective evidence. For 
instance, when confronted with the fact that, like im- 
provident savages, we experience some periods of abun- 
dant plenty and others of extreme want, they did not 
admit that this showed wofully bad management. In- 
stead, they invented the “ business cycle,” and assumed 
that this instability was quite beyond human control. 
Now a “cycle” implies the motivation of a constant 
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cause, yet even a casual study of our economic history 
makes it plain that both good times and lean have been 
the result of a variety of factors, and frequently of some 
unique combination of circumstances. It is true that 
certain faults in our system tend to exaggerate the effects 
of unfavorable situations, but intelligent leadership could 
eliminate them. Yet here is the difficulty, for our eco- 
nomic leaders have been taught to consider these faults 
as virtues or at least necessary evils. They prefer to 
justify them with a convenient theory instead of doing 
anything to alter them. 

The blame for this type of thinking rests on our 
universities. Our acknowledged oracles may be divided 
into two groups, those who are university products and 
become professional economists, and those who are so 
wealthy that their opinions carry great weight with the 
press. If they are self-made men, they are listened to 
with greater awe, though the fact is that most men rise 
to the top by uninspired diligence rather than inspired 
intelligence. Their ideas are generally only a rehash of 
the professional economist plus an occasional whimsey 
of their own which if suggested by anyone of lower 
rank than a millionaire would probably cause its author 
to be placed under restraint. So, with a few exceptions, 
the bulk of our economic leaders’ thought is moulded 
by our secular universities. 

According to Professor Harold de Wolf Fuller, of 
New York University, these institutions have assumed 
collectively the office of dictation in “all that concerns 
the conduct of mankind.” In a recent article he states 
that they have entered the fields of economics, society and 
politics, for the purpose of telling the lawyer, the doctor, 
the engineer, and the banker, just what to do, and to 
revise the methods of insurance, real estate, banking and 
brokerage, accounting and utilities, department stores, 
ad infinitum. The important thing to recall, when con- 
fronted with this staggering program, is that it is to be 
accomplished by a group of people whose ideas are essen- 
tially Protestant. 

I am aware that Protestantism as a religion counts 
for little at our great universities. Indeed, just as the 
Doctors of the Middle Ages attended the Mass of the 
Holy Ghost and similarly displayed their dependence on 
the Almighty, our contemporary Doctors are obliged to 
perform acts of public impiety to preserve their reputa- 
tions. Freshmen and tabloid readers will never accord 
them first rank, unless they are wittily blasphemous at 
intervals. None the less their pupils are intellectual 
Protestants, and it is this influence, particularly where 
they are dealing with problems involving the rights of 
the individual man, that is responsible for their conspicu- 
ous failures in the field of economics. 

These men, while frequently impressed with their own 
importance, have no conception of the dignity of man. 
This is apparent in their popular doctrines—that men 
differ perhaps in degree, but not in kind from other 
animals, that the individual has no rights of which society 
may not deprive him, that the poor are degraded, and 
should not be permitted to raise families, because their 
children would not possess the superior moral and intel- 
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lectual attributes which are always found in the offspring 
of the wealthy. There is ample authority for the view 
that these ideas are the result of the Protestant attack 
on the Catholic conception of charity. William Cobbett 
writing over a hundred years ago stated that, “ the great, 
the prominent, the staring, the horrible and ever durable 
consequence of the Reformation ” was “ pauperism estab- 
lished by law.” Within the month Dr. Albert Parker 
Fitch, pastor of the Park Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York, is quoted as saying that, “ from the days of 
Wesley and the Puritans we have inherited a belief that 
economic prosperity and godliness go hand in hand.” 
After all, the advocate of birth control is simply preach- 
ing infant damnation in the economic order. 

If you teach men that the less endowed have no right 
to life, how can you expect them to grant them economic 
liberty? You cannot expect anyone trained in these 
popular principles to consider human labor as anything 
but a commodity to be bartered for and obtained at the 
lowest figure. The result of this is that a tremendous 
number of workers are receiving less than living wages, 
and even at the height of prosperity this under-paid class 
was almost as numerous. They are the first to suffer 
from an economic setback, and because of their destitu- 
tion they make a general recovery slow. 

Typically, this is what happened in the present de- 
pression. Take, for example, a business employing ten 
men, and making an average weekly net profit of one 
thousand dollars. The owner takes seven hundred and 
seventy-five dollars, and pays each of his clerks twenty- 
five. There is no question about these salaries; they are 
spent before they are earned; but the owner is a man 
of moderation, and keeps his expenses down to two hun- 
dred and seventy-five dollars a week, leaving a surplus 
of five hundred. Whether he invests this directly, or 
through his bank is immaterial; the point is that most 
of it must be put into enterprises which in turn must sell 
to the nine clerks. For a while they can buy on credit. 
We speak of inflating and deflating credit as though it 
were a balloon, and to carry the analogy a step further 
we can call the restricting fabric of the balloon “ cash,” 
which will expand with the inflation of credit, but will 
eventually reach its limit, so that any attempt to expand 
it beyond, will cause it to burst, and the entire structure 
to deflate. 

Our present situation was caused by extensive credit- 
buying by people of inadequate means, which was en- 
couraged by many who should have known better, to 
offset intensive production. When the deflation began, 
our typical business man suffered a depreciation of his 
investments, and a loss of trade. So the first thing he 
does is to dismiss two of his clerks, and order a ten-per- 
cent wage cut. He sacrifices seventy-seven and one-half 
dollars, but he still can spend as much as before, and 
have some money to spare. Whereas his clerks lose only 
two and one-half, but it means they must give up the 
meager extras, and subsist on the barest essentials. Even- 
tually, when there are enough people in the plight of 
their fellow clerks, who were dismissed, they will be 
expected to contribute to their aid. It is even suggested 
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that their miserable pittances, which can hardly be dig- 
nified with the name of “ income,” be taxed as such, so 
that a beneficent Federal Government need not curtail 
its activities in sending out pamphlets on washing babies’ 
bottles, and on similar subjects of burning interest. And 
yet this policy of making the weak stone of the arch in- 
finitely weaker has met with praise from most of our 
economists. 

These men are so steeped with the old Protestant tradi- 
tion, that in their reverential awe for our financial giants 
they ignore the important role of the financial pygmies. 
So when they developed an industrial economy, wherein 
by the magic of mass production fabulous fortunes might 
be made, it never occurred to them that mass consump- 
tion was essential to its maintenance. They did not ap- 
preciate the fact that it is more important that a million 
men can spend a dollar each to ride on excursion boats, 
than that one man can buy a million-dollar yacht, or that 
the dowager who ordered five-thousand-dollar evening 
wraps is not aiding industry so much as a hundred sten- 
ographers who each buy a fifty-dollar overcoat. That is 
why, when the present crisis arose, every effort should 
have been made, dividends passed, high salaries of execu- 
tives slashed, the sumptuous chairs and soft carpets in the 
boardroom sold, if need be, to prevent salaries of forty 
dollars a week or less being reduced one penny. 

Instead, our great employers, both corporate and in- 
dividual, dismissed needed employes, loaded their work 
on the remainder, and reduced the wages of everyone, 
down to office boys and file clerks. With incredible in- 
consistency manufacturers spent fortunes on advertising 
their products to the general public, at the same time 
that they destroyed the buying power of that portion of 
the public whose income they controlled. American busi- 
ness is in the curious position of a bandit who having 
stripped his victims of all that they possess, calmly at- 
tempts to sell them the loot and is annoyed when they 
explain they have nothing with which to pay. 

There are other factors in the present crisis, but this 
matter of unequal distribution is fundamental. If the 
wage-earners enjoyed a large percentage of the profits 
of their labors, we would not have to indulge in frenzied 
finance to create markets for our products, because 
markets would exist. Nor would the need for such make- 
shift devices as “unemployment insurance,” and “ old 
age pensions,” be so great, because the individual would 
have the means of providing for these contingencies. 

Yet it seems we may not profit by our lesson. Gen- 
erous in relieving the victims of this depression, for the 
heart of man refuses to accept Luther’s dictum on the 
Epistle of St. James in the face of human suffering, so 
deep-rooted in the American people is this Protestant 
conception of the unimportance of the individual and 
the importance of wealth, that they will continue to sac- 
rifice men to Mammon. This is defended on the grounds 
that low wages are necessary that business may operate. 
But where is our vaunted efficiency, if our enterprises 
cannot support those whose services are required? Even 
the well-meaning advance this defence, arguing that com- 
petition leaves them no choice. 
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Still, there is another method of stabilizing our econ- 
omy by higher wage standards. If an enlightened group 
of people would endeavor to impress the bulk of their 
fellows and particularly the university men, with the im- 
portance of the laborer and his essential right to honest 
hire, they could reach many who will never read the 
Encyclicals of Pope Leo XIII, or the present Pon- 
tiff on Social Justice. As Catholics are the only citizens 
whose intellectual background is such that they could 
undertake this task with Christian fervor, tempered by 
prudence, it would seem that the future success of both 
practical and theoretical economics depends largely on 
their energy and diligence. 


With Scrip and Staff 


S we face the new year, we find compensation for 

our troubles in the fact that many idols, which had 
assumed dogmatic grandeur during prosperity, shrink 
during hard times into littleness. The assumption, for 
instance, that Christianity has somehow been left behind 
on the triumphant march of progress, is uttered less 
confidently. During the “ glorious era,” the Babbitt view 
of religion, spiced with pseudo-psychology and shreds of 
ethnological lore, could produce imposing attacks on the 
Christian Faith. Today such assumptions will be swal- 
lowed with more caution. 

Some of the recent Christmas books of this type, 
though published in 1931, reflect the mentality of 1928. 
An instance is “ The Christian Saga,” an impressive two 
volumes, which aims to be a sort of funeral sermon over 
Christianity. The author, a former lecturer on philosophy 
at Columbia University, recounts in pleasing style the 
virtues and vices of the deceased, vigorously insisting 
that he is really dead, and assuring you that on no 
account can he possibly embarrass the world by rising 
from the coffin. The marvelous nineteenth century killed 
him: 

Gradually, however, as the nineteenth century advanced, it 
became more and more evident that the average man, who in 
this admirable way represented his period, was so likely to find 
his industry and his regularity rewarded this side of Eternity, 
that, whatever else Christianity or any other religion might be 
good for, it was by no means as essential to the preservation of 
a stable moral pattern of economic society as had been imagined. 

And so it began to come about, as Catholicism separated itself 
from the evolving social and intellectual situation to become a 
refuge from it, reminding men and women of Eternity under the 
form of the Middle Ages. . . . that Protestantism .. . came 
more and more to be relegated to the role of a leisure pursuit 
of Protestant Christians. . 


The author shows how wise the world had grown: 


For the world moved on. More and more closely it came to 
understand and accept the motivation under which it moved, 
less and less even pretending to trust anything so important to 
other incentive than that of self-interest, and to the growing 
consciousness of continually complicating, interwoven, and inter- 
dependent self-interests. . . 

Christianity was no longer conceived to be a corporate atti- 
tude, upon which social organisms counted to further in any 
very effective way the interests which preserved or which drove 
them forward. 
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The twentieth century, which the author discreetly 
ignores, has seen just where this “ interweaving of self- 
interests ” for which, says the writer, no “ corporations ” 
were “to be brought before the bar of Divine justice 
whatever,” has landed us. 





TTO H. KAHN, the banker, testifying on January 

4 before the Senate Finance Committee, remarked 
of a certain famous economist, with whom he differed, 
that his utterances were “ tinged with the tail of the fox 
which was no longer in the place where it was intended 
to be. The fox had lost his tail and he wanted every- 
body to lose his tail.” 

This appears to be the trouble with the writer of this 
monumental essay. He has completely lost the clue to 
Christianity which is belief in a God who can reveal 
Himself through the agency of His creatures. Losing 
that, he is obliged to drag the entire history of Christianity 
through a sieve of arbitrary theories; the chief of these 
being that all that the followers of Jesus Christ have 
said or done is never to be explained in terms of Divine 
Providence or objective truth. They are but innumerable 
vagaries of the great vagary, religion, which “ has come 
gradually to be interpreted more and more in the iight 
of the vagaries of neuropathology, and the hallucinations 
of hysteria and interpretation.” 

If such a sieve can be made large enough to include 
religion, its meshes will let everything else pass through 
as well. If religion is psychopathic, then everything is 
psychopathic, and the psycho-analysts are in the army, 
too. So we get back to the familiar situation of the 
dear old gentleman whom I met roaming around the 
grounds of the New York State Hospital in Poughkeepsie. 
This good soul informed me of his vast compassion 
for the inmates none of whom realized, as he did, that 
all the trouble in the world came from Framingham, 
Mass. 

In point of fact, however, great hunks of history fail 
to slip through the meshes at all. With a skilled literary 
style, the author can shunt these delicately aside, wherever 
they might prove recalcitrant. The “ Divine right of 
kings,” for instance, is derived from the popular belief 
in the “king’s touch” for scrofula, with not a hint at 
the derivation of it from pagan political theories. Nor is 
there any hint as to what St. Thomas Aquinas or Bel- 
larmine may have had to say about it. “ Canasius” (for 
Canisius) and le bon sense one may charitably attribute 
to the proof-reader ; but hardly the notion that the Middle 
Ages knew naught of the doctrine that created things are 
an instrument in the service of God! Spiritual writers 
are psychically exalted if they preach enthusiasm; 
they are crafty and worldly if they counsel moderation. 
Christianity is illogical for not requiring that everyone 
of its members should literally die upon the Cross like 
its Founder; yet is unreasonable for requiring that its 
followers should try to imitate His self-denial. And so 
ad lib and ad infinitum, in endless applications of a tail 
which will not fit. 

By closing his history (practically) with Pius IX, 
the author succeeds in side-stepping the overwhelming 
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denial, drawn from the social doctrine and the social 
activity of the Church in the later nineteenth and in the 
twentieth century, that “from the moment of the Re- 
formation’s definite success in breaking up the institu- 
tional unity of Christian religion, Roman Catholicism 
was to become an attitude of mind.” Precisely the con- 
trary is true: the social character of the Church has 
become intensified in modern times, and is manifest 
wherever and whenever it is allowed to break through 
the shackles of Protestant and Masonic culture-forms. 
Witness the work of Catholic missions. 





HAT fit of freakishness made Santa Claus send 

the Pilgrim a copy of “Green Hell,” by Julian 
Duguid, for his particular Christmas present? But the 
tale of the incredible trek of those incredible fellows made 
a pleasant end to the great day. They simply rode, it is 
true, over the infernal Chaco jungle trails that the old 
missionaries had walked two centuries before them. But 
at least they had the honesty to acknowledge the heroism 
and the benefits of their forerunners. 

Today, writes Father Muntsch in the Central Verein 
Service, Dr. A. Metraux, Director of the Institute of 
Ethnology of the National University of Tucuman (Ar- 
gentina) has called attention to the evil results that must 
flow from the secularization of the Franciscan missions 
in the Chaco district of Bolivia. According to “ Green 
Hell,” the Chiriguanos were a “ fine, warlike race, who 
smiled nastily when Christianity was mentioned.” Yet, 
says Dr. Metraux: 

I want to insist on the fact that from the day of the foundation 
of the missions the Chiriguano have had no better friends than 
the missionaries. It is they who have defended the natives 
with a courage worthy of admiration against all the impositions 
and violent encroachments of the whites. They cause native 
rights to be respected and have been fathers in every sense of 
the word to the Indians. .. . 

For the traveler the mission is a haven of rest and a place 
where he can quietly follow out his researches. . . 

It is not difficult to picture the consequences of this decree 
whose execution has been temporarily suspended. But the missions 
once secularized, and the Indians dispossessed of their lands and 
a prey to the whims of the colonists or of cruel half-breeds, there 
will be no hope for the Indians. They will disperse everywhere, 
seeking to make a living. Those who remain will drag out a 
weary existence, only to be gradually extinguished or swallowed 
up by the rabble element which surrounds them. . . . In ten or 
twenty years there will remain no vestige of one of the most 
intelligent people, and I might add, one of the most laborious 
and civilized of America. 

History, with its “timorous and purblind policies,” 
repeats itself. A doctrinaire clique in Mexico is dash- 
ing itself blindly against the unconquerable faith of the 
Mexican Indian. 

It is not quite correct, however, to regard mission 
work as a failure, because it comes to a tragic end. 
As long as they lasted, the suppressed missions whose 
ruins Mr. Duguid beheld sent souls to Heaven and were 
channels of the grace of God. That work is definitely 
accomplished, however much further work was destroyed. 
Were but one single individual to be kept from committing 
one mortal sin, it would be worth the sacrifices of a 


missionary’s life-time. THe Pricrm™. 
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Dramatics 


“The Theater is a Weapon” 


RicHarp F. Grapy, S.J. 


B OADWAY is having its share of what are called 
“ propaganda plays” this season. If we may in- 
clude the early months of last summer in the season, 
there was “ Precedent” to portray the injustice of the 
Mooney-Billings affair ; then we had “ Steel,” John Wex- 
ley’s “ overwrought propaganda play about the perils of 
revolt in the steel industry ” which, “like most propa- 
ganda plays lacks the reticence that would make it con- 
vincing ”; and, though Fourteenth Street is not Broad- 
way, the Yiddish Art Theater staged the contemporary 
Russian propaganda play of Soviet Siberia, “ Armored 
Train No. 1469” (the Soviet in Siberia, a favorite with 
the Russian “ Blue Blouses”); and most recently, the 
Theater Guild’s Group Theater displaying, “ 1931—,” a 
drama of the unemployment crisis. If you add the same 
Theater Guild’s “ Roar China” of last season, you have 
a list of the more important propaganda plays of the last 
twelve months. But, after all, Broadway is merely the 
‘ bourgeois theater.” These plays are not real propaganda 
plays because, although they state an issue, they do not 
solve the problem by applying the panacea of all economic 
and political and social, aye, even moral and religious 
problems, the organization of workers’ Soviets, in a word, 
Communism. We might, however, except “ Armored 
Train.” No real communistic theater would present 
“ Armored Train” unless it was thoroughly communistic 
in idea, issue, solution, and communistic theaters do pre- 
sent it. 

There is, however, among all the little-theater move- 
ments that are growing up in rompers throughout the 
United States, a little-theater movement whose sole pur- 
pose is “ propaganda,” and communistic propaganda, at 
that. It boasts of more than 200 distinct, scattered, but 
spiritually united groups of “ worker-actors ” from Boston 
to Tacoma, and from Chicago to Houston, with more 
than fifteen active organizations in the metropolitan area 
of New York. There is born, and there is growing, a 
novel theater, with a definite purposeful aim, a carefully 
planned policy, and a central controlling organization 
which owes no little inspiration to Moscow; a proletarian 
theater, to which the methods, ideas, policies, of the 
bourgeois theater are anathema. 

There are similar organizations, similarly organized, in 
Germany, Spain, England, Japan, and other countries 
too, all owing their inspiration to the Marxian corollary of 
method, that the theater is the primary weapon in awaken- 
ing the masses to class-consciousness, and educating the 
masses to Communism; and all imitating, if not actually 
originating from and sponsored by the department of the 
International Workers’ Revolution (U.S.S.R.), the Inter- 
national Workers’ Drama Union, which has fathered from 
2,000 to 5,000 such workers’ acting units, numbering ap- 
proximately 200,000 members, which are traveling up and 
down Russia, and settling in this or that Russian town, 
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like the strolling players of Hamlet’s day, spreading the 
doctrines and decrees of Sovietism in the graphic and 
shouting method of booming theatrical propaganda. 
Mussolini, too, as well as Stalin, has perceived the un- 
paralleled effectiveness of theatrical indoctrination, and 
has appropriated considerable sums for the development 
of just such fly-by-night troupes to preach the religion 
of Fascism. 

Readers who have not heard of this new (it is really ten 
years old, but the present crises have given it an alarm- 
ing impetus) movement in the United States, will be in- 
clined to scout the very notion of such organizations in 
our midst. We may come to believe in the fact, how- 
ever, when we see or read of these groups presenting 
their elementally simple and strictly propaganda play- 
lets on the street corners, in trucks, and at demonstrations 
this winter. They have hitherto confined their theatrics 
to halls and indoor meetings. They are determined, 
and indeed have begun to emerge into the streets. 


To name a few of these organizations: there are John. 


Reed Clubs in Philadelphia, Brooklyn, Seattle, Chicago; 
“Blue Blouses’ in the Bronx, Chicago, San Francisco; 
Agitprop, Proletbuehne, Red Players, Semperante, Soli- 
darity Players, Proletcult, Dramburo, Pioneers, Rebel 
Players, Workers’ Laboratories, and Ukrainian, Finnish, 
German, Scandinavian Dramgroups, Young Communists’ 
Leagues, in Yorkville (Manhattan), Brighton Beach, 
Paterson, Newark, Houston, Los Angeles, Tacoma, Mil- 
waukee, Newark, Roxbury (Mass.), Borough Park,—to 
mention only a few. And the central organization, with 
its headquarters not far from Union Square, New York, 
is proud of its association with and direction from the 
“ Praesidium of the I.W.D.U.” in Moscow, as witness 
frequent letters from that far off capital of Communism 
in the monthly mimeographed magazine of the “ League,’ 
the Workers’ Theatre, the slogan of which is “ The 
Theater is a Weapon.” 

What is the purpose behind all this? Be assured, it is a 
very definite one. To quote from the organ Workers’ 
Theatre, the sole and determining purpose is: “ we want 
to agitate”; “ we want to awaken the masses to class- 
consciousness, leading to organization”; “the immediate 
goal is organization”; (of what?), “of soviets, o/ 
workers’ cultural groups, of revolutionary centers.” That 
surely, is definite enough. Nor are the methods and 
principles less definite. 

The basic principles of the Workers’ Theatre are out- 
lined (W. T. May, 1931, vol. I, No. 2, Albert Prentiss) 
as: 1. Plays must awaken class-consciousness; 2. Go to 
the masses without waiting for the masses to come to 
them; 3. Must have mass appeal. Wherefrom, the fol- 
lowing corollaries are set down as essentially basic. Set- 
tings, costumes, lights, make-up, all the trappings of the 
“bourgeois” theater (bow Broadway!), must be done 
away with as far as possible, to expedite travel, whether 
away from patrol wagons, or to various meeting centers. 
Plays must be written in the language of the masses, deal 
with situations familiar to the masses, and exploit types 
recognizable by the masses; with an eye toward economy 
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of gesture and motion, enabling any worker to act with a 
minimum of rehearsal, and simply designed for per- 
formances in front of factory gates, at demonstrations in- 
door and outdoor, on street corners, in trucks, at club 
meetings. But above all, the prime principle is that the 
play must be solely and entirely propagandistic, agitative, 
anti-capitalist, anti-religious, anti-bourgeois propaganda. 
Wherefore, all such themes as form the stock in trade 
of the “ bourgeois” theater, as personal love, personal 
emotions, sex studies, detective plots, and mere dra- 
matizations of social problems, are useless, ineffectual, 
bourgeois. The main themes are to be revolutionary, pro- 
test against wage cuts, overproduction for profit, lynch- 
ings (that especially), capital punishment, and all capi- 
talistic principles, deportation of aliens, unemployment re- 
lief committees, all religion, the American Federation of 
Labor; the themes must be always clearly, loudly com- 
munistic. 

It is significant, and the “ bourgeois’ theater has rea- 
son to hang its head in shame, that a cartoon sketched 
in the May issue of the Workers’ Theatre characterizes 
the “ bourgeois” theater as a bald-headed row watching 
a “leg show.” “ Our plays,” writes Jake Shapiro (W. T. 
June, 1931) “ dramatize the economic struggles, the revo- 
lutionary aspirations of our audience and actors. They 
attempt to teach and propagandize the masses. They are 
designed not to tickle the masses but awaken them... . 
We are new to the theater. We have a trade to learn 
and we will doubtless learn it as we go on.” And Hubert 
Griffith, commenting on the movement, (Theatre Arts 
Monthly, Dec. 1931), says, “ It is an article of faith that 
the theater is one of the first instruments in advancing 
(Soviet) culture.” The playwrights of this new theater, 
as the playwrights of the same theater in Germany with 
its center in the Berlin Volksbuehne, are “ poster artists 
sketching highly colored scenes in bright hues and large 
lines. Always close at hand there is a megaphone (fer 
mass recitations), and a stock of flags and banners, (not 
to mention pamphlets and leaflets for distribution and 
sale). Always the hero is a brave Communist and the 
heroine loyal to the cause.” And always the villain is 
a “ boss,” a “ priest,” Willie Green of the A.F.L., or as 
in “Step on It,” a playlet in the November issue of the 
Workers’ Theatre, a strange compound of all three, identi- 
fied as one masquerading under various disguises. There 
is no doubt that some of the plays are, to our minds at 
least, more than a little crude and primitive ; but some few 
of them are highly dramatic and moving, and of these 
especially the one labeled “ Smash the Scottsboro Frame- 
up,” which is also the longest of those that have appeared 
in the eight issues of the Workers’ Theatre since its first 
appearance in April. 

The most recent developments of the movement are: 
1. A cry from the mimeographed pages (forty of them), 
of the November issue of the organ, “ /Vorkers’ Theatre 
must be printed.” 2. A determined and energetic plan to 
organize “ Workers’ Children Groups” to act little plays 
in picket lines, bread lines, at strike meetings, and the 
regular club meetings of their adults. Paterson (N. J.) 
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has such a group well organized; and the Young Com- 
munists of Yorkville are not far behind. 

This communistic theater is not an entirely new idea. 
The medieval craftsmen’s guilds had their acting groups 
to take part in the wagon plays, the literal pageants, pre- 
sented on Holy Days, and especially Easter. These guilds 
of the Middle Ages were so extraordinarily modern as 
to “collectivize” their dramatic presentations in every 
department. Recently, in France, Henri Gheon has had 
eminent success with his “parish players” who write, 
act and stage modern versions and original interpretations 
of the “ miracles ” and “ moralities ” of the Middle Ages. 
This Workers’ Theater is a challenge. Propaganda does 
not necessarily kill art. It limits art, truly; but within 
certain limits, propaganda-art often succeeds in being 
more inspirational than our present interpretations of 
so-called pure dramatic art. 


REVIEWS 


Essays of a Catholic. By Hare Bettoc. New York: The 

Macmillan Company. $2.50. 

These are sturdy essays representing Mr. Belloc at his cus- 
tomary best. Being utterly what they purport to be—essays of 
a Catholic—they exhibit the intellectual strength of the em- 
phatic upholder of Christ’s religion. Mr. Belloc’s faith rings 
out emphatic as a hammer blow. His style—as ever in such 
matters—is mighty and fearless. He writes after the manner 
of a man cutting his way through a tangled thicket of rank and 
confused growth with a broad two-edged sword. A slash here 
and a cut there, at this, that, and the other of modern abuses and 
misconceptions, till the way lies clear and open—that is Mr. 
Belloc in his “Essays of a Catholic.” The scope of the book, 
as one must expect, is rather deep than broad. It never strays 
iar afield from serious (almost stern) consideration of Catholi- 
cism and its relations to the modern world. No unity of scheme 
is sought after but rather a unity of attitude—the changeless 
Catholic attitude of spirit and belief towards the foibles, the 
weaknesses of all time, those mainly, as is natural, of the 
present hour. In common with most of Mr. Belloc’s writings, 
there is here an invigorating tonic for Catholics who experience 
a chilling weakness in knee-joints and spinal column when con- 
fronted with impressive displays of a challenging world. For 
one and all, strong and weak alike, at any rate, “Essays of a 
Catholic” is a strengthening and stimulating draft. Several of 
the essays appeared originally in AMERICA. CAcm 





Some Catholic Novelists. By Patrick Braysrooke. Milwaukee: 

The Bruce Publishing Company. $2.00. 

The two concluding pages in this volume list “some press 
opinions of Patrick Braybrooke’s work.” The reviewer would 
beg to offer a contrary opinion. He does not subscribe to the 
belief that Mr. Braybrooke is “the perfect critic,” is an “acute 
critic,” is “one of the sanest of modern critics,” nor that he 
“must be congratulated once more on a masterpiece,” nor that 
he is deserving of many another very flattering tribute. He 
must confess that, after reading Mr. Braybrooke’s earlier books 
on criticism, he came to the conclusion that the author was quite 
superficial as a critic and quite incapable as a Catholic publicist. 
He has not changed his opinion since he read the present volume, 
“Some Catholic Novelists,” with the sub-title: “ Their Art and 
Outlook.” The novelists are seven: G. K. Chesterton, Hilaire 
Belloc, John Ayscough, Robert Hugh Benson, Sir Philip Gibbs, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, and Katherine Tynan. In his essays on 
these novelists, Mr. 
but the content of his thought is quite negligible. 
the surface and never discovers the essentials. 


Braybrooke expresses himself pleasantly, 
He remains on 
He indulges in 
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much word-play and in many paradoxes, but he fails to present 
an incisive and penetrating review of the purposes and the mes- 
sages of the novelists. His comments on the Catholicism or the 
Catholic spirit of the novelists appear to have been added by 
way of afterthoughts. There is nothing positive to be said in 
condemnation of the book; it merely fails to justify its publi- 
cation. i me Ee 





The Faith of a Moralist: Gifford Lectures Delivered in the 
University of St. Andrews, 1926-1928. By A. E. Taytor. 
Two Vols. New York: The Macmillan Company. $10.50. 

In these lectures Professor Taylor discusses learnedly, deeply 
and with evident sincerity, the theological implications of morality, 
and the relation of Natural Theology to the positive religions. 
The conclusions arrived at, “the attitude assumed on the great 
ultimate problems discussed,” which will be found to be true in 
many instances, and in many instances false, the author presents 
as “a venture of faith,” his “intimate personal Confessio Fidei.” 
Of the result in detail of this “ venture” we will say nothing. It 
would be impossible to estimate it fairly in a brief review. A 
careful study of these two thought-packed volumes will make it 
clear to the student, and will repay him for his work. A more 
important point, and one which we will now consider, is the fun- 
damental value of Professor Taylor’s “venture of faith.” A 
“venture of faith,” for the modern philosopher, is a belief based 
not on the certain conclusions of reason, but on inevident, non- 
certain assumptions, in matters pertaining to God, religion and 
morality. Professor Taylor clearly asserts that such a “ venture” 
must be made in admitting the existence of God, the obligations 
of religion and morality, the apologetic value of miracles, and the 
Divinity of Christ. He writes: “ Belief in a miracle, like belief in 
God itself where it is genuinely religious belief, always involves 
free assent to something which cannot be proved.” Again, “A 
worthy moral life, no less than the acceptance of religion, is an 
adventure by an uncertain light.” Finally, he tells us that the 
belief of Christianity in the Divinity of Christ “is the undemon- 
strated and indemonstrable conviction which gives the Christian 
religion its specific character.” 

Now, while a “ venture of faith” of this kind may lead, as it has 
led in the case of Professor Taylor, to the admission of much that 
is true with regard to God, religion and morality, it may lead, 
as it has led the general run of modern philosophers, to a chaos 
of errors in these the most important matters of man’s life. This 
bad philosophy, this divorce of reason from God the very founda- 
tion of religion and morality, is the source from which spring our 
present-day most grievous evils, namely, a shameless moral laxity, 
in not a few instances authoritatively justified; a widespread re- 
ligious indifference, the result in great measure of confused and 
confusing spiritual leadership; a concerted effort on the part of 
not a few governments to debase and dethrone the true God and 
drive Him utterly from the hearts of their people. 

The words of Leo XIII are as true today as they were some 
fifty years ago, when he wrote in his Encyclical, Aeterni Patris: 


Whoever turns his attention to the bitterness of our times 
and seeks a reason for the troubles that vex public and private 
life, must come to the conclusion that the fruitful cause of 
the evils which now afflict, as well as those which threaten us, 
lies in this: that false conclusions concerning divine and human 
things, which originated in the schools of philosophy, have 
crept into all orders of the State, and have been accepted by 
the common consent of the masses. 


That our non-Catholic colleges and universities are centers from 
which this false philosophy is disseminated cannot be too fre- 
quently or too emphatically insisted on. W. J.B. 





Our Lawless Police. By Ernest Jerome Horxins. New York: 

The Viking Press. $3.00. 

The facts listed in this book were collected by the personal in- 
vestigation of the author, which he undertook last year for the 
recent Wickersham Commission Report, and confirmed by ref- 
erences to the incidents related in the book, “ Behind the Green 
Lights,” written by Captain Cornelius W. Willemse. His array 
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of “sources” constitutes a strong argument in favor of the con- 
tention here presented by Mr. Hopkins that the primary rights 
of the average citizen are grossly abused by the police force. When 
a private person, unwittingly or not, runs afoul of some law or 
municipal ordinance he is entitled to the protection guaranteed 
him by the Constitution. Of this he is by present day practices 
often deprived. In many cases the arrested person is subjected 
to brutality, illegal detention, and the so-called “third degree” 
or a form of violence totally foreign to the letter and the spirit 
of our fundamental law. These insufferable abuses could, and 
must, be removed by a simple return to the practice of obedience 
to our primary laws. Such is the thesis of this book, ably de- 
fended by Mr. Hopkins. It should be read and pondered, not only 
by the police, but by the Chief of Police in every community. 
Judges, especially those of inferior courts, would do well to con- 
sult it; and legislators should examine and critically study every 
detail therein related. The ordinary reader will find profit and 
enlightenment in its pages. Respect and love for the sound doc- 
trines of our Constitution urge us to seek security in the keeping 
of those doctrines; any departure from them should be ruthlessly 
crushed. Justice by peaceful means is the purpose of our courts; 


violent lawlessness is intolerable. Protection, not antagonism 
towards the unfortunate, should be the police motto. M. J.S. 
BOOKS AND AUTHORS 
Ecclesiastical Studies—The Rev. P. Charles Augustine, 


O.S.B., is satisfied to sub-title “ Liturgical Law” (Herder. $4.50) 
a “handbook” of the Roman liturgy, so that one must not look 
for encyclopedic information in it. Though it makes no pretense 
at covering the entire field of liturgy, the volume is nevertheless 
one that all priests will wish to have on their library shelves and 
that the well-informed Catholic laity will desire to have acces- 
sible fot reference. The author’s purpose is mainly to insist on 
the regulations made by the Church for the proper conduct of 
the liturgy. Actually, however, there is a good deal more that he 
touches upon. There are continual valuable and interesting digres- 
sions regarding the significance of sacred objects and ceremonies, 
and here and there also devotional and ascetic suggestions that 
may serve for helpful sermon material or catechetical instruc- 
tions. Liturgists will be inclined to disagree with occasional state- 
ments in the volume, about a number of which there is room for 
dispute, but quite generally Father Augustine cities authentic de- 
crees and reliable authorities for the positions that he maintains. 

Out of the richness of his studies of the Epistles of St. Paul, 
the Rev. J. M. Bover, S.J., published in Spanish a group of essays 
on the Apostle’s teachings regarding the Heart of Christ, mystical 
union with Christ, and “the fullness of Christ.” These M. 
O’Leary has made available in English under the title “ Three 
Studies from St. Paul” (Burns, Oates & Washbourne. 3/6). 
Scripture scholars and technical authorities on the subjects that 
Father Bover discusses may dispute some of his interpretations 
of St. Paul and the theological positions he assumes, but the 
Faithful generally who read and meditate the little volume will 
get much inspiration and devotion out of what he writes and be 
brought closer to the Heart of Jesus and made more fully ap- 
preciative of what it is to be mystically united “in Christ Jesus.” 





Philosophy of Religion.—‘“ The Natural and the Supernatural ” 
(Macmillan. $3.00) from the pen of John Oman, is a study in the 
philosophy of religion. While scholarly from many angles and 
shattering a number of petty popular theories about the origin 
and nature of religion, it errs nevertheless from its practically 
complete ignoring of revealed religion and the assumption that we 
have no dependable information regarding the basis of man’s re- 
lations to God or its formal practices. The author has not much 
sympathy with theology or Catholic dogma, and an appendix on 
mysticism indicates that he is far from understanding Catholic 
mystics. Needless to say, Christ, with Principal Oman, is not 
the natural Son of God and we are told that he “ concerned Him- 
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self exclusively with the heart's loyalties,” the historical fact that 
He organized a very definite religion being thus ignored. 

“Social Progress and Christian Ideals” (Cokesbury. $2.25) also 
belongs to the realm of religious philosophy and is a composite 
study by Dr. James Myers, Dr. Howard E. Jensen, Dr. Alva W. 
Taylor, and W. P. King. It is an indictment of the Church for its 
alleged failure to measure up to the demands of modern society. 
On a Protestant fundamental background it is an effort to afford 
some remedy to industrial ills by insisting on a new awakening 
of the Christian spirit in the people at large. The editor, William 
P. King, insists that the great contemporary issue is Communism 
versus Christianity and that unless capital is Christianized and 
brotherhood is put into business our civilization will become the 
easy victim of destructive revolutionary forces. Catholics will 
hardly agree with the authors’ interpretation of the mission of 
Christ and the scope of His teaching. Scholars will wonder that 
with so many authorities cited on the relations between religion 
and social problems, the powerful and instructive Encyclicals of 
Leo XIII and of the present Pope should be entirely ignored. 

To the same field of philosohy of religion belongs “ Coming to 
Terms with the Universe” (Association Press. $1.50), a Y. M. C. 
A. publication, by Edwin McNeill Poteat, Jr. It is an effort at 
suggesting ways and means for man to adjust to the physical 
universe, the moral universe, and the unseen universe. Meant as a 
defence of God and religion and an inspiration to right conduct, 
there are many weaknesses in the three lectures the volume in- 
cludes, and from an orthodox religious viewpoint much that the 
author states cannot be approved. 





Reason and Religion.—Obviously wishing to counteract the 
false impression abroad that the great scholars of science re- 
pudiate belief in God, Mabel Hill compiled “ Wise Men Worship” 
(Dutton. $1.00). Here she has made selections from some out- 
standing scholar in Physics, Astronomy, Botany, Geology, Philoso- 
phy, Literature, the Law, etc., their contributions forming a 
symposium of faith in a Deity. However, there is reason to fear 
that not all her scholars really do accept with certainty a personal 
God. Thus Dr. Milliken writes, “I am not much concerned as to 
whether I agree precisely with you in my conception or not for 
‘can men with thinking find out God?’ Both your conception and 
mine must in the nature of the case be vague and indefinite. .. .” 
Professor Eddington finds: “ Religious creeds are a great obstacle 
to any full sympathy between the outlook of the scientist and the 
outlook which religion is so often supposed to require.” One 
wonders just why it is that though the Catholic scientist, novelist, 
litterateur, and professional and business man subscribes to a most 
definite and certain belief in God, not one chapter in the volume 
is representative of Catholic thought. 

If it be remembered that the half dozen stories that Margaret 
E. Sangster sketches in “ Six Women Along the Way” (Brewer, 
Warren and Putnam. $1.50) is not history but the imaginative 
and emotional effect of reverent and sympathetic meditation on 
certain Biblical incidents the volume will be found suggestive and 
inspiring. Taking from among the women who crossed Christ’s 
path from Bethlehem to Calvary six that reflected the Saviour’s 
love for His own mother and her maternal character, the authoress 
constructs about them charming homely tales. Some of them are 
tragic; all of them picturesque; all, too, bring out the tenderness 
and humaneness of both Jesus and Mary. 

On the principle that man is always eager to better himself 
and that this betterment consists in harmonizing life to the Divine 
Will, an unknown French author has gathered a number of papers 
which Edith Cowell has translated under the title “ Thy King- 
dom Come” (Benziger. $1.25). The chapters make excellent and 
practical spiritual reading. Their value is enhanced by a certain 
quaintness and simplicity in the handling of the materials with 
which they deal. Every page is pregnant with suggestions for 
effective growth in the supernatural life through the establishment 
of God’s kingdom in one’s own heart and in the hearts of others. 
It is for this reason that the volume will prove excellent retreat 


reading. 
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Rivers of Damascus. Article Thirty-Two. The Standish 
Gaunt Case. Without My Cloak. 


More than ordinarily good are the short stories of Donn Byrne 
collected in the volume “ Rivers of Damascus” (Century. $2.00). 
These were published in American magazines during the ten years 
prior to 1926. They are superior to those which were gathered 
into his “ Stories Without Women.” As in his usual field, they 
are tales of the race-track, of the under-dog, of the crook, especial- 
ly in New York, of the sea, and of Ireland and its personages and 
customs. They are tragic and they are pathetic, and they have 
a fine instinct in regard to the honor due to good women. Some 
of the best are best because of the presence of these good women 
and because of the upholding of the principles of honesty and 
square-dealing in business. And they are written with that power 
to fascinate which Donn Byrne had as a gift. 

“Article Thirty-Two” (Macmillan. $2.50), by John Rath- 
bone Oliver, is a denominational novel of prime interest to 
Protestant Episcopalians. It has for theme that one of the Thirty- 
nine Articles which permits the “marriage of priests.” Mr. 
Oliver, towards the end of his story, quotes from a supposed 
pamphlet to the effect: “Every one of her (Episcopal Church 
in America) ministers is one of three things: either he is a 
Catholic priest, or he is a Protestant minister, or he tries to 
achieve some sort of a synthesis and becomes a new hybrid 
form. .” Mr. Oliver believes that he should be a Catholic 
priest, and that, in his mind, means celibacy. Otherwise, there is 
an emotional conflict that is devastating. Mr. Oliver proves his 
thesis convincingly in the course of his finely-written, well- 
visioned and dramatic recital of the fortunes of George Seabury 
Stanley, his wife, Miriam, his son, Brooks, and other members 
of clerical families. But Mr. Oliver assumes wrongly that the 
Anglican and the Protestant-Episcopal Churches are truly part 
of the Catholic Church and that they have, as Churches, valid 
orders and, hence, valid Sacraments. Since his assumptions are 
not sound, his conclusion from those assumptions is not sound, 
namely, that there is no need for “going over to Rome.” Dr. 
Selden Delaney, in the account of his conversion to Catholicism, 
stresses the same points as Mr. Oliver but draws a logical con- 
clusion from them. 

Though “The Standish Gaunt Case” (Farrar and Rinehart. 
$2.00), by Innis Patterson, is a Sebald Craft mystery, much of it 
is drab, dull and boring. The plot itself is weak, calling for little 
detective skill, and the reader will find it hard to get interested 
in the characters, many of them of a sordid type. The theme of 
the story is how Standish Gaunt, discovered in his library with 
a bullet through his heart, met his end. A detestable creature 
himself, the discovery of his murderer is not of any interest to his 
family or friends, and will hardly be more intriguing for the 
reader. 

To tell the story of the Considines of Mellick “a vivid drama 
of Victorian Irishmen,” Kate O’Brien writes her novel “With- 
out My Cloak” (Doubleday, Doran. $2.50). The Considines 
were “in trade.” Few on this side of the Atlantic appreciate 
how much is implied in that social grading. The action is sup- 
posed to be in the '60’s and ’70’s but the morals and manners 
exploited savor of the 1930’s. A judicious editor perhaps might 
have pruned the inconsequential details of a hundred or so of 
the 469 pages and rightly included among the deletions the 
sensual, realistic episodes offensive to the modest-minded, decent 
people of the period depicted and spoiling what otherwise might 
have been an attractive Irish story. The blue pencil also would 
have scored the many ludicrous blunders social, local and chrono- 
logical in the New York chapter the author essays. She makes 
her hero discover “ Harlem” and “Greenwich Village” almost 
half-a-century before these localities attained the ill repute now 
attributed to them! An unsavory adventure is staged for him 
at Delmonico’s where a lone female seated at a table accosts 
him; Feminism not having yet let down the bars, the author 
does not seem to know that no lone female would then have 
been admitted there at night, or at any other respectable restaurant 
in New York. 
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“Aliens and Traitors” 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In the aftermath of every big national crisis, whether it is 
war, disaster, financial upturn, or unemployment—particularly 
unemployment—there is a recrudescence of agitation, started in 
quarters wherein the alleged 100-per-cent American has his 
abode. Small towns, and certain sections of our large cities 
in the middle West, New York State, some Southern states, and 
New England have this strange species of human being. This 
agitation is leveled at the large number of foreigners who are 
alleged to be taking the jobs away from Americans. Laws re- 
stricting immigration have been passed to bear out this fear. 

Because a large percentage of these foreigners are Catholics, 
one finds the largest part of the agitation directed against them. 
But the foreigners continue to come into the country and they 
continue to hold more or less lucrative jobs. Laws and restric- 
tions do not accomplish the results planned by the 100-per-cent 
agitators from the interior towns and cities. 

Here is what a distinguished American and educator wrote 
in 1866, just after the Civil War: 

Those who are loudest of their denunciation of foreigners 
seem to forget what foreigners have done for this country. 
They have filled our army and navy; they have fought our 
battles; they have leveled our forests, peopled our vast, unoc- 
cupied territory, and filled our cities with mechanics; they 
have dug our canals, built our turnpikes and railroads, and 
have thus promoted, more perhaps than any other class, the 
improvement of the country and the development of its vast 
resources; in a word, they have in every way largely con- 
tributed toward the wealth and increased the prosperity of 
the country. Do they deserve nothing but bitter denunciation 
and unsparing invective for all these services? Are they to 
be branded as aliens and traitors for thus having effectually 
labored to serve their adopted country? 

The quotation is taken from “ Miscellanea and Historical 
Essays” by Archbishop Spalding. 

Weston, Mass. Georce O'Dwyer. 


Men of Good Will 


To the Editor of AMERICA: 

At this critical hour of the world’s history when the Holy 
Father has spoken with no uncertain voice, every convinced 
Catholic must wish to throw in his influence on the side of 
Peace. Another war, if really a possibility, would inevitably 
mean the end of our Christian civilization and the ultimate tri- 
umph of Soviet materialism in its most inhuman and repulsive 
form. We Catholics, then, following the Church’s lead, must do 
our bit towards pacifying the minds of our fellows, especially 
of those outside the Fold who are often deprived of the guid- 
ance afforded by reasoned Christian principles. 

I therefore beg the hospitality of your columns to make known 
to your readers the pacific movement founded in France by M. 
Marc Sangnier. It is called the “Amis de Bierville.” The 
last-named place is an estate near Paris, a beautiful wooded 
park of close on 210 acres centering around a small chateau 
comprising a library and halls reserved for debates. Rooms are 
set aside for the delegates of nations which adhere to the moye- 
ment. There is in addition a hospice or a well-equipped hotel, 
where visitors can stay at moderate prices. It offers comfortable 
rooms with electric light, central heating, baths, tennis court, 
garage, a large hall with billiard table, etc. Another building 
is reserved for the study of languages and the development of 
a pacific spirit among the Boy Scouts and other organizations 
which camp in the extensive grounds in the summer months. 
It is an international school. Yet another exists in which boys 
from 13 to 18 years old are taught various trades, especially 
agriculture, and their general knowledge supplemented. The 
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League also builds huts in holiday centers where young men oi 
every nation can live a physically and morally healthy life at a 
merely nominal charge (12 francs a day). 

Inquirers should write for further particulars to M. Le Secre- 
taire, 34 Boulevard Raspail, Paris, 7e. The postal address of 
Bierville is La Direction, Hotellerie de Bierville, Boisy-la-Riviére 
par Etampes (Seine-et-Oise), France. 

Though organized by Catholics, this league for the propaga- 
tion of the idea of peace is open to all, and has the favor of 
distinguished prelates, such as their Excellencies Msgr. Julien, 
Bishop of Arras, and Msgr. Gibier of Versailles, now passed 
away. 

Angers, France. Pax. 

Praise for the Pilgrim 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

A finer analysis of the world’s attitude toward the heroic 
Encyclical of the present Pope and his predecessors than that 
given by The Pilgrim in a recent issue of AMERICA I have 
never come across. So true are the words of the writer that 
they make painful reading, even for Catholics. Of course the 
manner of presentation used by The Pilgrim is unusual and indi- 
vidual enough to catch and hold the eye of any, even casual, 
reader. But putting that aside, the facts he discloses are far 
too significant and pregnant to dismiss with sad acquiescence or 
with a mere perusal. 

It is true that when Rome speaks the world listens. It is 
further true that for the most part the world only listens. To get 
the world to act in accordance with the principles enunciated in 
each successive Encyclical, it is absolutely necessary that a por- 
tion of this world commence the action. This portion we may 
call the Catholic segment of the world. Its action is called 
Catholic Action. Vigorous and persistent activity by Catholics 
in their economic, social, and political relations with their fellow- 
men will, I dare believe, bring about “in the fulness of time” 
greater unity of thought and action among all peoples, if not 
complete unity under Christ’s Vicar. Toward this goal, I see, 
the thinking Catholic people are struggling. May it not be too 
long before they attain their mark! 

St. Paul. FRANCIS GRILL. 
Fifteen-Minute Masses 
To the Editor of AMERICA: 

In regard to the letter of Father John Corbett in America 
for December 26, may I say that the statement of Dr. Pinsk in 
the Liturgische Zeitschrift (Vol. 3, No. 11, 1931, page 358) reads 
(translated) as follows: 

and from various sources I am told that in America along 
with such notices on church-doors as “ This church is heated,” 
one may also read: “In this church Mass lasts only fifteen 
minutes. 

Dr. Pinsk is editor of the Liturgische Zeitschrift, and he is 
also the author of a booklet, “ Divine Worship,” which I have 
translated and which has recently been published by The Litur- 
gical Press of Collegeville, Minn. I am writing to him to ask 
for an explanation of the above statement. 

Father Corbett has good right to be annoyed. And Dr. Pinsk 
has no doubt lent a too ready ear to some gossip about the 
extravagant things that happen in America. However, it should 
be stated here that his purpose is not specially to find fault with 
us. He cites this example along with similar European ones, 
and he adds, somewhat in extenuation, that these are typical of 
what may result from an earnest and well-meant desire to meet 
the convenience of the people. 

The statement occurs in an article entitled “Speed and the 
Liturgy.” It deals with European conditions and makes only 
this one (unfortunate) reference to America. I am sure that it 
would be read with hearty approval by many in this country. 
Dr. Pinsk will no doubt instantly regret the offense that he has 
given by this unintentional slur on American Catholic liturgical 
practice. 


St. Paul. (Rev.) Wittram Buscu. 








